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ABSIBACT 

Information pertaining to the overall grading 
standards and practices within the five Peralta Colleges is ccapiled 
and analyzed' here. The report is presented in three parts. The first 
part deals with the historical background of traditional and 
non-punitive grading, the national trends toward innovation and 
experimentation with various forms of nonpunitive grading and a 
review of several studies on grading practices and policies in 
California Community Colleges. The second part deals with the formal 
laws, rules, regulations and policy statements that make up the legal 
background of the issue of grading. This section covers the 
constitutional background, California statutory provisions. Title 5 
of the California Admiziistrative Code, the Peralta Board Policy 
Manual, and college catalogs. The third and concluding section 
contains the actual compilation and analysis of the Peralta grade 
distributions and course withdrawal frequencies: limitations, grade 
distribution comparisons (institutional patterns and departmental 
patterns) , Peralta course withdrawal frequencies, and summary and 
analysis. Belevant codes, regulations and data analyses are appended. 
(KB) 
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In recent months the Board o£ Trustees of the Peralta Colleges, along with 
various individual administrators and faculty members of the Peralta Colleges 
Council and the Instructional Council for the District have expressed an . 
interest in compiling relevant information pertaining to the overall grading 
standards and practices to thin the five Peralta Colleges. The origin of this 
corfcern is derived from the District's o^m experiences with various forms of 
nonpunitive grading. Inextricably related is the relationship of these prac- 
tices to such issues as traditional academic standards, educational relevance 
and viability, and the overall mission and goals of community college education. 
^-Ihile it will not he possible to resolve or even touch upon all of these 
issuecS, it should be recognized that any discussion of grading standards and 
practices is cast against this kind of complex background. 

The Office of Educational Services for t^e District has undertaken a rather 
comprehensive analysis of the preceding issues and has compiled information 
which is intended to provide the basis for additional analysis and widespread 
discussion in the months to come. 

The issue of nonpunitive grading, as well as that of grading practices and 
policies in general, presents itself , initially at least, in three general 
parts. The first has to do with attempting to understand what the norms are 
among other community colleges in the state as well as those of other segments 
of higher education in this country. Associated with this kind of background 
is a need for as much information as possible. regarding the actual experiences 
of these other institutions with their grading policies. Institutional research 
on this subject began to appear in the late 1960 's and continues today at 
various colleges and universities around the country. Mo attempt was made to 
conduct original research in these areas, thus, the knowledge needed to meet 
the needs of this part of the study had to be taken from an extensive review 
of the literature on the subject. Therefore, the first part of the study as- 
sembled here, deals with the historical background of traditional and non- 
punitive grading, the national trends toward innovation and e:q>erimentation 
with various forms of nonpunitive grading and a review of several studies on 
grading practices and policies in California Community Colleges. 

The second dimension of the issue must necessarily deal with the vast and com- 
plex array of formal laws, rules, regulations and policy stetements which make 
up the legal background to the subject. Each of the differtmt levels of gov- 
ernmental decision-making contributes its own set of requirements and minimum 
standards which have a direct and immediate bearing upon the formal, as well 
as the informal practices x^hich are followed with regard to grading and 
student evaluation. The assumption is that the place to begin is to try 
to understand i/hat the formal requirements are and to analyze each successive 
layer of proscriptions and prescriptions to see if they are consistent and 
logically related. One aspect of this phase of the project vms to scrutinize 
the individual campus policies in relationship to board policies, Title 5 re- 
quirements and statutory, legislative mandates. 

The third, and final portion of this informational effort is devoted to 
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describing the actual chape, form, and c^neral characteristics of the Peralta 
grade dictributions. It is all well and good to understand socaething about the. 
background of the academic evaluation phenomena, and to have a clearer picture 
as to what the lav; requires, however, this is not complete unless we have some 
sort of empirical idea as to what we are actually doing v/ith regard to grading. • 
Any approach to this aspect of the problem naturally raisec a number of related 
issues. One of the most obvious is how does Peralta compare v/ith other 
districts? Or > how do the individual Peralta campuses compare vath one another? 
There is also a logically related concern which calls for information concern- • 
ing how different departments of the campus compare \d.th one another. More- 
over, there are alv/ays the new dimensions which are uncovered as one looks deeper 
into any problem. Liberalized withdrawals, for example, turn out to be another 
alternative grading form, like itr, counterparts, CR/NCR, courrn repetition, 
forgiveness^ and elimination of the ^'F" grade. As it developed, this turned 
out to be perhaps the most common form of nonpunitive grading currently prac- 
ticed in the Peralta District and had to be examined. I'Jhile all of this may 
appear fairly definitive, it barely scratches the surface. As this office went 
out to the colleges and talked with instructors and administrators it became 
aware of numerous other kinds of quei?t:ions with which the study might have been 
concerned. 

The concluding portion of the project is devoted to bringing together more of 
the questions, the unresolved issues and further lines of analysis which might 
have been pursued. 

The preceding then, is a narrative overview of what this particular study 
attempts to do and hov; it approached the general problem. It is often helpful 
to provide interested parties with a list, a more specific enumeration of the 
questions to which the entire report addresses itself. Therefore, the questions 
which guided the research have been extracted from the preceding three parts and 
are set forth here so that policy planners and decision ma!:ers can see at a 
glance and more readily identify the general frame of reference. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the major kinds of concerns with which this study is 
concerned: 

1. Hox^ do the grading practices in the five Peralta Colleges compare with 
each other? 

(a) by campus 

(b) by department 

2. How do the grading practices and policies of the Peralta Colleges compare 
with other cclected Northern California community colleges? 

3. How do actual grading practices in the Peralta District compare idth the 
formal policy positions pertaining to grading? 

4. What conclusions can be drawn from comparing grading distributions xd.th 
other celectcd variables which might affect grading practices? (Exan^les: 
nature of the subject matter, experience level of the faculty, size of the 
department, number of "withdrav/als*- in the department.) 

5. How do Peralta 's grading practices compare with other community college 
campuses around the state; vjith other post-secondary institutions nation- 
ally? 

ii 



6, What is the background behind traditional grading and the recent changes in 
grading policies in higher education? What trends exist? 

7. I'That are the ir>sues involved when considering grading policies; what 
questions need further study? 
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GENERAL BACIKROUl^D 



Historical Perspectives on Grading Practices 



Faculty evaluation of student performance has been an essential aspect of 
American education since the founding of the colonial colleges in the middle 
of the 17th Century. In contrast to the European and the British system of 
objective comprehensive examinations administered by institutional authorities, 
the American penchant for distinctiveness has produced a unique American alter- 
native, vjhereby student evaluation remains in the subjective hands of individual 
faculty members. Historically, the symbolic letter grade, assigned at the 
discretion of the instructor, has replaced the descriptive comments of excellent, 
good, poor, etc. Often critized as being too subjective, it is somewhat ironl- 
ztil that in recent years the course grade administered by the faculty has been 
under attack as being too cold, detached and objectively impersonal. The 
advent of the elective system (initiated at Harvard by Charles Elliot in the 
last century, to make way for curricular diversity), the subsequent aban- 
donment of the uniform, prescribed curriculum and Che astounding growth in 
student enrollments in this century, have combined to form the background for 
the functional utility of letter grades. Until recent years (about the mid 
1960 *s) the letter grade remained unchallenged as the standard of excellence 
and the yardstick by which units of academic currency could be judged. 

A typical translation of the letter grade into evaluative terminology along 
with correapouding grade points per unit can be summarized as follows: 



Although widely accepted today as the "traditional standard,*' the symbolic 
letter grade did not come into widecpraac' use until fairly recently. The 
typical pattern of grading in collegiate institutions prior to 1900 was based 
upon sometimes rather elaborate descriptive evaluations of students done by 
the faculty. These v/ere sometimes reduced to such rubrics as "excellent," 
"passed," "conditional," or "failed." Often the student learned only that he had 
passed or failed. Stanford University, for example, did not enter letter grades 
upon transcripts until as late as 1911. 

Student activism and widespread unrest on American college campuses in the 
early 1960 's led many major American institutions to consider various types of 
academic reform. One of the most common recommendations was that something 
ought to be done about the preoccupation with grades by students and insti- 
tutions alike. Various forms of nonpunitive grading have been considered since 
that time. At the University of California, Berkeley, the '^Report of the 
Select Committee on Education" (of ten referred to as the lluscatine Report) ^ 
7:ecommended that: 

1 "The Stanford Observer," October 1966, p.l. 

■ Charles liuscatine (Chairman), Education at Berkeley; Report of the Select 
Committee on Education, University of California Press, liarch 1966. 



A 
B 
C 
D 

P 



Excellent 
Above Average 
Average 
Barely Passing 
Failure 



4 points per unit 
3 points per unit 
2 points per unit 
1 point per unit 
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A student in good standing should be authorized to take one 
course each term on a pass-no pass basis. Units thus 
earned shall be counted in satisfaction of degree require- 
ments, but shall be disregarded in determining the stu- 
denu'i? grade point average. Except with the consent of 
the student's major department, courses thus undertaken 
shall not satisfy requirements for the major. 



The Muscatine Report, xi^hich was based upon an extensive review of the litera- 
ture, a survey of both students and faculty and over a year of deliberations 
by the committee also recommended "further experiments in grading, including 
refinements in the present system." 

Review of the Literature 

a. Nonpunitive Grading in Higher Education: National Trends 

Berkeley v;as not alone in considering various forms of nontraditional 
grading, llajor colleges and universities throughout the country have 
experimented with various options. Those which have reported on their 
experiences include Amherst (Rand 1967, Dawson 1972), Princeton (Karlins 
et al, 1959), Dartmouth (Feldmesson 1969), Brandeis (Sgan 1969), Cornell 
(Toonajian 1969), the University of Washington (Morishima 1970) which 
along with Washington State University (Quann 1971) has produced several 
excellent evaluations of their experience. The University of California, 
Berkeley, has also just completed an evaluation of their form of non- 
punitive grading (Harrington 1972), v;hich should be available soon. 

Yuckor, who reviewed the literature prior to 1969, noted the trend towards 
limited pass-fail options* Davidovicz (1973) and Harringtoti (1972), have 
brought that review up to date and substantiated Yuckor 's finding that 
the major trend seemed to be towards a limited use of a pass-fail, pass- 
no pass option. Usually, students are permitted to take no more than one 
such course per term, usually restricted to those outside the major. 
Burwen (1971) estimates that at the time of his national survey (N» 
435 institutions) 67.5% of all institutions used some sort of a non- 
traditional grade. Quann, X';ho studied 150 four-year colleges and 
universities (1970), found that 507, offer pass-fail or a similar 
grading option. A total of 102 of the 150 (85,3%) used a somex^hat 
standardized approach with A, B, C, D, equivalent to -'pass'' and ^'F" 
equivalent to failure, no-credit, or no-pass. Of the total, 62.7% 
allow students to enroll in one course per term; pass-fail being the 
most common form at that time- Interestingly, Ouann predicted that credit 
no-Credit, vjith the further minimizing of the concept of failure would 
be the forthcoming trend. Quann 's breakdown of the nomenclature and 
the extent of its use may be instructive: 



3 Charles Iluccatine (Chairman) , Education at Berkeley; Report of the Select 
Committee on Education, University of California Press, iiarch 1966. 



GBADING OPTIONS: 
Selected Pour-Year Colleges and Universities 



Nomenclature Number Per Cent 

Pass/Fail 55 54.9 

Pass/No Pass 15 1A.7 

Satisfactory/UnsatiGfactory 10 9,8 

Credit /No Credit - 6 - 5 

Honors, Pass /Fail 2 1.9 

Pass, D or F 2 1,9 

Other ri^v io.8 



'^Includes options (one each) of: Distinction, High Pass, Pass, 
and No Credit; Honors, High Pass, Pass, and F; High Pass, Pass, 
and Fail; Honors, Pass, and No Credit; Pass, No Credit; Pass, 
No Report; A, B, C, and No Credit; Credit, F; Credit, IJithdrav7al; 
Pass, Unsatisfactory; and Satisfactory E. 



The most comprehensive study oythe subject of national trends \7as that 
conducted by the American Association of College Registrars and Ad- 
mission Officers (AACRAO. 1971) They surveyed their entire 1,696 member 
association and collected 1,301 returns, including 279 returns from 
two-year institutions. They found that 507o of the responding insti- 
tutions were using a traditional grading system, 46% had a combined tradi- 
tional/non-traditional with only 2% reporting the exclusive use of a 
non- traditional system. Pass-no pass is the most common option, as 
reported by Quann, with this option most popular among the large insti- 
tutions. One significant finding is that 6l7o of the institutions re- 
sponding report that fex^/er than 10% of the students take advantage of the 
P/NP option. At Berkeley, vyhere theoretically at least, a student could 
take up to 1/3 of his courses on a pass-no pass basis, the percent of 
courses taken on that basis has risen from 9.97o in 1966 to only 12.47o in 
1970 (Harrington 1971). 

It is apparent at this juncture to observe that the use of some form of 
nonpunitive grading is a national phenomenon that it ic still in the 
experimental stage at many institutions and that the vast majority of 
those using the option do so only on a limited basis. It is also appar- 
ent that, pass-no pass at least, is not taken advantage of even if 
available. There are a nuiriber of questions v/hich require answers ^ such 
as, v;hich kinds of students use the option, the effect upon overall CPA, 
the general impact upon the instructional program and evaluations by 
students and faculty. These kinds of questions have more meaning and 
appear less abstract perhaps if one considers some of the goals and moti- 
vating factors behind the use of nonpunitive grading. These can be 
looked upon as a set of basic assumptions and have been very well 
summarized by the Key Reporter (1970), a publication of the national 
honorary society. Phi Beta Kappa. 

Assumptions Behind Nonpunitive Grading: 

1. Nonpunitive grading (pass-no pass) permits the student to 
study and learn without pressure or emotional strain. The 
student does not feel repressed or inhibited by a grading 
system. 
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2, Studentc have an opportunity to pursue coursec in '^aca- 
demically unfamiliar" areas without fear of poor grades, 

3., Students follox-Jing pass-fail options should display greater 
motivation and intellectual curiosity than under traditional 
programs. 

There are a great many things which we know about the various options of 
nonpunitive grading, hovjever, those caring to make judgments about the 
practice should be careful to focus upon the issues of intellectual - 
curiosity, experimentation in academic areas and increased motivation. 
Proponents and detractors alike often become embroiled in debating 
findings and aspects of nonpunitive grading practices which are not 
geriaanc to these issues. Before looking to the literature for infor- 
mation by which to evaluate nongrading practices nationally, it seems 
appropriate to report on current trends in the use of nonpunitive grading 
in California's community colleges. This section of the study is being 
reported on separately for the sake of emphasis, however, the observa- 
tions concerning assessment and evaluation of nonpunitive grading apply 
equally well to both systems. Hence, these comments will be reserved 
until after we have reviewed the California scene, 

Nonpunitive Grading in the California Community Colleges 

Dietz (1971) reported on a 1970-71 survey of 00 California community 
colleges that 55 vjere pursuing or experimenting with grading policies 
that V7ill change the number of students on probation (for esiample, 
giving only A, B, C, and IJ grades or allox^ng students to drop certain 
grades upon a change of major). In affect, of the CI institutions which 
responded on this portion of the survey, 67.9% indicated that at that 
time (1970-71) they had some form of nonpunitive grading. Smith (1970), 
who reviewed all of the 1960-69 and 1969-70 coiriuunity college catalogs 
in California, reports that 61% of the infstitutions have either a 
limited credit /no credit program or will allow students to Xv^ithdraw 
without penalty past the 12th semester week. The same researcher, 
reporting on a 1969-70 survey of 9^: public community colleges estimates, 
that at almost one quarter of the collets, and at least 50% of the 
faculty were using an actual or de facto ABCW system. Uhile somev/hat 
dated, this finding is particularly significant since it mer res the 
actual use frequency of a nonpunitive grading option. This . a far 
more important index to community college practices than a 
count of institutions V7hich may have nonpunitive grading policies but 
xi/here faculty are not using then. Smith also found that 30% of the 
institutions (n=35) only 5% of the faculty was using ABCU. At the other 
end of the continuun 14% (n=14) reported that betv7een 90 and 100% of 
the faculty v/as actually using this form of nonpunitive grading. 

One of the difficulties encountered in attempting to understand the 
extensiveness of nonpunitive grading in California's commnnity colleges 
are the great many formal systems currently in use. There are as many 
as 15 letter grades available to the student throuf^hout the system with 
an almost infinite variety of policies relating to the circumstances 



under which they apply. 



Dietz has classified the various forms of nonpunitive grading into 
five general catagories. He counted the number of institutions in 
Cslifornia which fall into each grouping and reports on individual 
variations tji thin each group. 

1. Liberalized Withdrawals ; (n=20) 

Tx^yenty California community colleges have moved from early 
in the term withdrawals to the 8th, 12th or even the 20th 
week of the semester. Eight allow unrestricted U's up to 
the final examination and three permit a nonpunitive W at 
any time, even after the final examination. 

2. Credit /No Credit (n==16) 

There are sixteen institutions that reported that they 
were using or planned to use CR/NCR grades. Ten were 
Using them extensively, four on a limited basis and two 
were considering CR/NCR proposals. The major variations 
involved when the college requires electing the CR/NCR 
option and if and when the student can change back to a - . 
letter grade during the term. 

3. Forgiveness of Penalty Grades ;. (n=10) 

At the time of the survey (1971) ten colleges indicated 
that they were follov/ins the practice of forgiving penalty 
grades. Originally intended to apply to students changing 
from a transfer curriculum to an A.A. terminal degree program, 
this practice of forgiving penalty grades is now being in- 
terpreted by state authorities and by individual campuses 
to permit forgiveness of penalty grades not in the new curric- 
ulum any time a student changes his major. 



^ Lawence G. Smith found 22 "unusual grades" assigned in California 
Conmmnity Colleges, 1963-69, 1969-1970. Study Materials Relating to 
Grades and Grading , (1970), Table 3-1 

5 Part VI, Division 2, Chapter 7 (ss 51602, formerly 131.7) of Title 5., 
California Administrative Code is interpreted to mean that any "unsat- 
isfactory grades*' (**F") which is outside the specific curriculum which 
the district accepts towards a degree, as shown by the college catalog, 
X7ill not be counted when computing a student's GPA. Thus, if a student 
changes his major, any course which is not satisfactory (rueaning any 
penalty grade) which does not specifically count towards the degree 
in the new major curriculum, will be excluded when computing the GPA. 
Thus, the term "forgiveness."' See the section on statutory provisions 
for further elaboration. Chapter 7 will be replaced by Chapter 8 on 
September 1, 1973, but retains this provision. 



4i Elimination of F Grades (n=13) 



Thirteen colleges reported that they had either eliminated 
the "F*' grade or uere seriously considering doins so and 
had experimental programs already in effect or under discus- 
sion. Only three institutions had officially eliminated the 
F grade as of the 1970-71 academic year, one institution had 
done so in practice and the remaining nine were "studying 
grading systems v/hich do not include D's or F's.'^ 

5. Replacement of Penalty Grades by Repetition of Courses (n=5) 

The practice of permitting a student to repeat a course in 
v/hich they have earned a "D" or an "F" v?as reported in five 
community colleges. This is a practice where the first 
grade is lined out, not erased, on the transcript. Neither 
the units nor grade associated x-rith the first attempt is 
included x^hen confuting the student's GPA. The general 
practice is to limit the number of times a course may be 
repeated and to e3cclude courses taken at anothe-t: college. 

In summary then, we can observe that the California community colleges 
have followed the national trend in experimenting v/ith different 
nonpunitive grading options. One apparent distinction lies in the 
more extensive use of the pass-fail option by the four year institu- 
tions and the community college preference for the credit/no credit 
concept. This is of irterect because it reflects the logical extension 
of the nonpunitive philosophy at its next stage of development. It was 
at this point in time v/here community colleges took up the debate. 
The senior institutions were generally three to five years ahead of the 
community colleges in California in this respect. Furthermore, 24% of 
the community colleges in California v/ere using the more liberalized 
vjithdravjal option in 1970 (Dietz) as compared to less than 10% of the 
institutions in a survey of 150 four-year colleges and universities 
in the same year (Quann) . 



Dietz (1971) notes that Sacramento State University and the University 
of California system also permit replacement of penalty grades. It 
would appear however, so far as conununity colleges are concerned, that 
repeating a course is in direct conflict with Title 5., Div. 6, 
Chapter 1, (ss 55002) which defines standards for graded courses. 
Sub-section (f) of Section 55002 provides that ^'enrollment cannot be 
repeated except in unusual circumstances and with the prior t/ritten 
permission from the district superintendent or his authorised repre- 
sentative or representatives." The County Counsel should be consulted 
on this point. 
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Assesenont and Evaluation 



Any assessment concerning the frequency, extent and variations on non- 
punitive ci^sdxng options should include several immediate observations. 
First, 'iriiile wc kno\7 that the majority of American collecec and uni- 
versities have experimented with different grading practices, we really 
don't Icnou very much about how extensively the various options are really 
used by faculty or by students. Secondly, there is probably a consider- 
able discrepancy between even official college policy and practice which 
has not alvzays been allov/ed for in the studies cited. Thus, a statement 
about frequencies which reflects the number of institutions using or 
experimenting v;ith nonpunitive grading (67%) might look far different if 
one were to measure the percentage of faculty and students using any 
one of the various forms previously described. With these caveats in 
mind it is still possible, nevertheless, to conclude that nonpunitive 
grading represents a significant phenomenal common to raost institutions 
of higher education in America today. It must be recalled that it began 
as a response to well articulated demands for academic reform (consider 
for example many of the themes in Kevitt Sanford's The America n College 
1952) and more specifically, vTith repeated criticisms concerning grading 
practices (Heist 1962; llannelo 1964; Collins 1965 i Beclcer 1950; O'Banion 
1969), The arguments were many, generally centered around the theme of 
improving learning, and obviously persuasive. Thus, the nature of the 
issue has shifted. It is no longer a matter of whether academic insti- 
tutions will attempt experimentation with non-traditional patterns, or 
even how many will try. The real issue today (1973) is vThether the 
basic premise upon which nonpunitive grading was based has been borne 

out in practice. Or put another way, has the reduction m tension asso- 
ciated with nonpunitive grading really improved learning? 

The definition of learning and criteria to measure it are of course at 
the crux of the matter. It was, after all, the laclc of any agreed upon 
definition of knowledge and the absence of any really precise \^ay to 
measure Ihe learning process--even if one assumes that it can be mean 
sured--that led to the evolution of the symbolic letter grade in the first 
place. The Idter grade standard vrhich emerged in response to the knowledge 
revolution, course proliferation and the general growth of student popula- 
tions--is the very thing at issue. Albeit an arbitrary measure, the letter 
grade standard has retained its universal acceptance, bo much so, that even 
today, after several years of experience with nonpunitive grading, most 
of the attempts at evaluation still use the A-F yardstick to .neasure the 
effectiveness of nonpunitive grading programs. This presents quite a paradox 

Actually, very li^.tle effort has redly gone into the attenpts to adequately 
evaluate the impact of nonpunitive grading upon the learning process. Weems 
et al (1971) reports that 05% of the institutions v;ith pass-fail options had 
no evaluative data on their programs. 

Berkeley (Harrington 1971), the University of Washington (Iiorishima 1970), 
Brandcis (Sgan 1969) and Uashington State (Quann 1971). are the excep- 
tions and do provide some basis for evaluation of various nonpunitive 
grading efforts. Berkeley has found that approximately ^'.-07^ of under- 
graduates have used the pass-fail option, x^ith about 12% of the total 
enrollment in under-graduate courses on a pass-fail basis, Harrington 



using a stratified, randon sample of 1205 undergraduate •ctudents at 
Berkeley in the winter quarter 1971, reports on several general findings. 
"Students were found to have very negative attitudes towards grading" 
(Harrington 1971). The majority stated that they would prefer no grades 
at all, if adequate provisions could be made for graduate schocil, trans- 
fers and fellowships. These findings are supported by those of Sgan 
1969, Karlins et all, 1969, Crompr 1959. One of Harrington's most 
significant contributions to the literature is a differentiation of 
student types and an analysis of their reactions to traditional and non- 
punitive grading. This represents an extremely important finding since 
it helps to explain much of the confusion which exists concerning student 
attitudes towards pass-fail systems. Using the F Test for an analysis 
of variance 5 Harrington identified three distinct groups of tudents — 
those vrLth a \ocational orientation, "i&ntity seeUers^'and student 
.'Uitivists. The "vocationalists, '* those x^^ho viex^; education as preparation 
for jobs and careers, had significantly more negative attitudes towards 
pass-no pass courses and actually took fewer such courses. They tend 
to consider grades reasonable, fair and a good source of motivation. 
"Identity seekers," those seeking personal fulfillment in college, 
(using their education to develope a sense of identity and to learn to 
enjoy life) v/ere most vehement in their dislike of traditional grading. 
They also use the nonpunitive options when they are available. This 
group tends to identify with the collegiate tradition of viexTing edu- 
cation as a preparation for life, the development of the v7hole person, 
with the pursuit of knov;ledge for its ovm sake. The ''social activists," 
those highly involved in social, athletic, and reactional activities, 
report no significant reasons for or against pass-fail courses. They 
are slightly in favor of the option, but are essentially neutral. In 
short, Harrington has demonstrated the hazards of making generaliza- 
tions concerning student attitudes towards nonpunitive grading. 
Research findings which do not make these distinctions are therefore 
in danger of having one group simply cancel out the other, if the 
sample is taken from a normal distribution, or of significantly skewing 
the results if the sample ic heavily v/cighted by one type of student over 
another. This is particularly important to researchers attempting to 
measure student attitudes in community colleges, which have attracted 
students v7ho often have a highly vocational orientation. 

One of the persistent issues involving nonpunitive grading is that 
of comparative student achievement. Of all the undergraduates enrolled 
in pass-fail courses at Berkeley in the fall of 1970, 87.5% received 
a pass and 6.9% a not pass. Of the total letter grades given to under- 
graduates, 0 7.5% received A, B, or C and 5.7% received D or F (Harrington 
1971). On this measure the tv/o groups are almost equal. On the other 
hand, Harrington found that the average student attempts a grade of 
in the letter grade courses but only expects to receive a B. However, 
students indicated that had their P/NP course been a letter grade, they 
VK)uld probably received a B- . In other words, students indicate that 
their grade achievement in P/NP courses is slightly lower than achieve- 
ment expected in letter graded courses. Helvillc and Stamm (1967) found 
that grades of students enrolled in pass-fail courses increocnd directly 
in proportion to the number of pass- fail courses the students took, 
even though the mean academic performance v/ithin pass-fail courses was 



lowered. Gold and Reilly, et al on the other hand, in a 1971 study at 
Court land College, using a better controlled e::perii.iental design found 
no compensatory improvement in pacs-fail courses, Gven after students 
returned to a system of traditional grading. Somehow, taking pass-fail 
courses had an adverse effect on college achievement- -when measured in 
traditional terms. Sgan (1970) and Ouann (1971) also found that students 
do less well under pass-fail grading. At the University of Washington, 
Quann found that students who did not differ significantly in CPA 
initially, were far apart after one group took pass-fail courses • Those 
in the traditional program received five times as many A's and 50% more 
B*s than pass-fail students. At Brandeis, Sgan discovered that sopho- 
mores and juniors received poorer grades under pass- fail than they did 
under letter grading. These findings can probably best be explained by 
the differential effect that traditional grading has upon different typos 
of students (Harrin3ton IZ71) . Hclville and Staram's report that CPA 
improves and Gold and Reilly' s findings that it doesn't improve might 
be reconciled if allowances were made for the type of rrtudGnt: that 
they x^ere measuring. Vocationally oriented students may X7cll perform 
better under traditional grading and do less well under pass-fail, where- 
as the reverse might be true for the "identity r^eekers" identified by 
Harrington. We do know that moderate levels of anxietj' do :'.niprovo 
achievement for sufficiently goal oriented individuals (Oder 1954; 
Burke. 1968). Certainly, additional research is needed on this important 
point . 

One of the common misconceptions is that students who opt for nonpunitive 
grading are poor academic achievers. Stallings, Wolf, and lioelor (1969) 
have found that pass-fail students have a higher CPA, carry higher course 
loads and are no more anxious about tests than a control group of A-F 
students. Harrington (1971) also found that students V7ith higher GPA 
use pass-fail courses 1% times more often than students with lox7 grade 
point averages. 

So far as preparation for class is concerned, Karlins (1969) discovered 
that students in traditional letter grade courses completed 80% of their 
lectures, pass-fail students on the other hand reported that they/ had 
done 61% of their readings and attended 74% of their lectures. Students 
at Berkeley report that they do study less in their pass- fail courses, 
however, significantly, they rated the amount of learning to be the same 
as in letter graded courses (Harrington 1971), Berkeley students also 
report that they do not feel their classroom behavior was different in 
such areas as attendance, participation and the amount of learning. 

One set of final observations is vjorthy of note. Institutions that have 
evaluated their pass-fail programs have discovered that students do 
not rush to take advantage of pass-fail grading even i;here it is avail- 
able. At Berkeley, although total loxoer division course enrollments 
increased slightly from 1968-1970, the number of lower division pass-fail 
course enrollments decreased from 3937 to 3136, or a drop of 20% 
(Harrington 1971). This is not true of pass-fail generally since it 
has risen approximately 20%, hox/ever, it does indicate that it is the 
upper division student that finds pass-fail most attractive. Moreover, 
the evidence indicates that those selecting pass -fail courses do so so 
as to have more time for their major (Cromer 1969), or use the extra 



time to relax in some of their course v;ork (Heems 1C71). ^[^"^l^J* f 
one researcher observed, "most schools do not have major problems with 
pass-fail grading because they offer it only as a United option 
(Neehara 1970) . Only a small mmber of institutions arc run completely 
on a pass-fail system (at least among the senior institutxons) ; very 
few students graduate '^ith more than 10% of their grades in pass-fail 
form (Hofellor 1971, Warren 1971).' 



^ For a more comprehensive set of questions that should asUed, see: 
w! H. Stallings, "Pass-Fail Grading Option," School and Society. .larch 
16, 196G. 
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PART II 
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LEGAL BASIS AND POLICY STATEMENTS ON GRADING STANDARDS 



Overview ; 

Codified administrative law pertaining to academic standards and grading 
policies is generated at four different governance levels* It Is found 
In (1) those statutory provisions enacted by the California Legislature; 
. (2) rules and Implementing administrative regulations promulgated by 
executive bodies such as the State Board of Education and the Board of 
Governors of the California Community Colleges; (3) community college 
district rules and regulations as adopted by the community college boards 
of trustees; and (4) college policies and guidelines developed by the 
governmental structure at the campus level and found in the college cata- 
log. 

This is an informal attempt to review applicable provisions of law and 
administrative policy and to analyze the overall formal-legal framework 
behind grading standards and policies in the Peralta District The objec- 
tives are two-fold: (1) to collect the appropriate Code sections and 
policy statements and ap>semble them into one package so that interested 
parties can conduct their own analysis. (See Appendix II A, B, and C); 
(2) to identify at least a few of the more obvious le^al questions involved 
and to provide an informal narrative analysis of these issues* 

Constitutional Background ; 

The ultimate responsibility for setting academic gradlnf standards in the 
community colleges in California rests with the Legislature. Article 9, 
Section 14 of the Constitution of California empowers the Legislature, by 
general law, "to provide for the Incorporation and organization of school 
districts, high school districts and junior college districts...." 

California Statutory Provisions ; 

The Legislature has provided, as part of the orBanization, a requirement 
that "no State funds shall be apportioned to any district on account of 
the attendance of students enrolled In a community college course unless 
the course was offered In an educational program and approved by the Board 
of Governors 2 of the California Community Colleges." ( Education Code, 
Section 25516*5 of Part IV, Division 18.5, Chapter 3, Article 1). That 
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' Any actual conflicts or questions of law which may be identified should be 
referred to the Alameda County Counsel. This is not a lepal opinion, but 
only a survey of codified provisions. No attempt has been made to research 
either common law or constitutional questions which may be involved. 

^Reference is to the Board of Governors, California Community Colleges (BGCCC) 
which has succeeded to the duties, powers, purposes, responsibilities, and jx;ri8- 
diction formerly vested in the State Board of Education. (EC, Section 197). 
The Board has powers to adopt such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with law as are necessary for Its own government and to enable the board to 
carry out all powers and responsibilities vested in it by law, (EC, Section 
193). 
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body, hereinafter referred to as the BGCCC, has been charged with the 
responsibility of "fixing minintum standards ^entitling districts to receive 
State aid,,.." ( Education Code , Section 25510). It is further provided 
that the BGCCC shall establish criteria and standards for graded classes 
in grades 13 and 14 (EC, Section 25511), and that they shall investigate 
each conasunity college once a year to Insure that the minimum standards 
have been met (EC, Section 25310.5) • Thus, the Legislature has delegated 
a prescribed degree of authority to a State regulatory agency, but limited 
its rule-making to establishing minimum standards . The State Board's dis- 
cretion is further limited by the specific requirements that: 3 

1. Any course of study be designed to fit the needs of community 
college students by offering transfer, vocational and liberal 
arts courses. (EC Section 25516 and 22651); 

2. The minimum requirement for graduation from a two-year community 
college course of study shall be at least sixty credit hours of 
work. (EC Section 25517.5); 

3. The governing board of each district maintaining a community 
college shall prescribe requirements for graduation from 
community college courses. (EC Section 25517). 

After setting forth these prescriptions and limitations, the Legislature 
then mandates that ^'courses of instruction and educational programs shall 
be prepared under the direction of the governing board of each community 
college district.'^ Each district is then required to submit its program 
to the BGCCC for its approval, with the exception that the local board 
*'shall establish policies for and approve individual courses. . .without 
referral to the Board of Governors" (EC Section 25515.5). 

Title 5, California Administrative Code : 

The Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges (BGCCC) has 
minimum scholarship standards, as provided for in Education Code , Section 
25510, appear in Title 5 of the California Administrative Code (Part VI). 
The applicable areas are: Division 2» Chapter A, "Standards of Scholar* 
ship," and Chapter 7 or 8, "Degrees and Certificates," and Division 6, 
Chapter 1, "Course of Study." 

•--Standards of Scholarship (Division 2, Chapter 4« 7 & 8): 

Taken in summary form, it is the local diistrict governing board that shall 
determine the grading practices to be used by community colleges in Califor- 
nia (Title 5 , Section 51301) , Title 5 requires that grading practices "be 
based on sound academic ptlndples" and that they in turn shall confirm to 
two basic standards: (a) credit courses shall be graded, on a grading 



^A general limitation which 1^ indirectly involved is that found in Part I, 
Division 2, Chapter 1, Article 2, (Section 152) which holds that the board 
Q shall adopt rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the State. 
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scale, or (b) they may be evaluated on a credit-no credit (CR/NCR) basis, 
(Title 5, Section 51301) It is mandated that the grading practice adopted 
by the local board be published as a part of the colle{^e catalog. Title 5 
also makes it permissive for the governing board to provide for withdrawal 
without penalty for students who withdraw from a class before the deadline 
established by the board. (Title 5, 51301, EC 255iO). 



The local board is required to adopt credit-no crsdit probation rules; 
all other students under a standard grading plan shall be placed on proba<- 
tion if they earn a grade point average below 2.0 in all units attempted. 
The local board must file a copy with the Chancellor's office of any rules 
which set forth circumstances that shall warrant exceptions to these 
standards. (Title 5, Section 51303). The same principle applies to dis- 
missal rules. The minimum requirement set forth Is that a regularly graded 
student be dismissed if earning a grade point average of less than 1.75 in 
all units attempted in each of three consecutive semesters (5 consecutive 
quarters). (Title 5, Section 51304). 



— Degrees and Certificates 



Title 5 regulations governing this area are currently in a state of transi- 
tion, the old Chapter 7 being phased out and replaced with Chapter 8. 
Essentially, the local board has the authority to award the AA (Section 51602) 
or the AS degree (Section 51603) . The minimum standard set by the BGCCC 
is thafc the student must have "completed from 60-64 semester hours of work 
in a curriculum which the district accepts towards the degree (as shown by 
its catalog)" with 12 hours of the required credit hours secured in residence 
at the community college. (Chapter 7, Section 51602). It is further 
stipulated that the student must have completed certain specified curriculum 
requirements. 

There are several important distinctions between Chapter 7 and Chapter 8 which 
can best be summarized be setting them forth in the following comparative 
table: 



Chapter 7, Division 2 Chapter 8, Division 2 
(Pre>>September 1, 1971) (Post September 1. 1973) 

Section 51610 Section 51621 

••Satisfactorily completed'* means "Satisfactorily completed" defined in 
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4Title 5, Part IV, Division 2, Chapter 4, Section 51302 makes it permissive 
for a local board to offer credit courses in either or both of two categories 
(1) courses wherein all students are evaluated on a credit-no* credit 
basis; (2) courses wherein each student may elect on registration or within 
such time thereafter as the district governing board may determine by nales 
and regulations whether the basis of his evaluation is to be credit-no credit 
or a grading scale. See also Section 51308 which requires that the CR/KCR 
courses be identified in the college catalog. 

^Chapter 7 (of Division 2, Part VI, Title 5) shall remain in effect until 
September 1, 1973, when it shall be replaced by Chapter 8- However, a local 
board may adopt the Chapter 8 standards on or after July 1, 1972 if the board 
adopted regulations consistent with the provisions of Chapter 8, 
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either credit earned on a credit* 
no credit basis on a GPA of 2.0 
(Grade C on a 5 point scale with 
zero for an F) or better In 13th 
and 14th year graded courses In the 
curriculum upon which the degree Is 
based • 

51620^ 

Governing board of a district main- 
taining a community college shall 
confer AA degree upon student In 
grades 13 and 14 after satisfaction 
60-64 hours "In a curriculum which 
the district accepts toward the de- 
gree (as shown by its catalog) with 
12 hours of residence." The 60-64 
semester hours must Include: 

(a) 20 hours in a specified field 
of study; 

(b) 3 semester hours in Constitu- 
tion of U.S., American History, 
American Institutions, ideals and 
principles of state and local gov- 
ernment... satisfactorily passing ap 
examination on those subjects; 



same manner, except there is no reference 
to a 5 point scale or an "F" grade. 



(c) two semester hours of comm. and 
personal hygiene; 

(d) two semester hours in P.E, (120 
per week, with exception under EC, 
8702) ; 

(e) such requirements in oral and 
written English as the governing 
board of district may establish. 



51623 

The governing board of a community collepc- 
dlstrlct shall confer (note difference)^ 
AA degree. 



(no change) 



(a) 18 semester units in a discipline as 
listed in the community colleges "Classi- 
fication of Instructional Disciplines; "8 

(b) 15 units of general education which 
shall include at least one course in each 
of the following areas: 

(1) Natural Sciences (chemistry, physics, 
blolopy 5 

(2) Social Sciences (economics, political 
science, sociology); 

(3) Humanities (languages, literature, 
philosophy, fine arts) 

(4) Learning skills, oral & written commur 
cation, logic, mathematics, & statistics. 
Students may elect to satisfy partially 
the general ed. requirements for a 
baccalaureate degree at the California 
State Colleges in accordance xi?/provisions 
rf Sec. 40405 of this title. 

(c) Ethnic studies courses shall be off- 
ered in one or more of the areas listed 
in subdivision (b) . 



^Formerly Title 5, Section 131.7 



''Ouery: Is a unified district a community college district? 

^hls would appear to limit the local board to conferring associate of arts 
^ degrees in only those disciplines so classified. 
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The community college may determine 
which courses satisfy the requirements. 



Governing board may make exception Governing board may make exception 
to residence requirement in hard- to residence requirement in hard- 
ship cases. ship cases. 

There are several summary comments which may be made. In general the new 
Chapter 8 recognizes a much broader curriculum as being part of the manda- 
tory requirements for ^n associate in arts or science degree. Most dramatic 
is the requirement for ethnic studies courses.^ Also of significance is the 
elimination of the '*F** grade^a specific requirement for courses in the 
U.S. Constitution, American History, Institutions and Ideals, and the 
omission of any reference to physical education The number of majors 
appears to be limited tr only those specified in the "Classification of 
Instructional Disciplines." (Section 52210, Division 3). The new provi- 
sions permit the college » rather than the local board, to determine which 
courses satisfy the requirements. It should also be noted that the new 
Chapter 8 permits the students to partially satisfy general education re- 
quirements for the baccalaureate degree at the California State Colleges. 

— Course of Study (Division 6, Chapter 1): 

Chapter 6, beginning with Section 55000 of Title 5, defines course as an 
•'organized pattern of instruction," which must meet certain criteria. It 
must provide credit toward an associate degree, be part of an occupational 
program or be approved by the local board and acceptable as a transfer 
course at the University of California or the California State Universities 
(55001). A graded course is required to meet all of six standards: (1) 
the content must be organized to meet the requirements of Chapter 
(Degrees & Certificates) ; (2) it is offered as described in the colle??e 
catalog, with an accurate description of the course content, with a course 
outline available at the college; (3) only those students who have met the 
prerequisites for the course are enrolled; (4) it is subject to the pub- 
lished standards of matriculation, attendance and achievement of the 
college; (5) enrollees are awarded marks or grades on the basis of methods 
of evaluation set forth by the college and are subject to the standards 
of retention set forth in Chapter 4 (Standards of Scholarship) ; (6) enroll- 
ment cannot be repeated except in unusual circumstances and with prior 
written permission from the district superintendent or his authorized repre- 
sentative. 

Summary ; 

This review and analysis of the California E' lucatlon Code and the Admin- 
istrative Code, Title 5 provisions relating to academic standards in 



See EC, Section 25516.3 as added by Stat, 1971, Chapter 1245. 

^See EC, Section 25520 as added by Stat. 1970, Chapter 702. 

This shnitld be amended to read Chapter 8 after September 1, 1973. 



California cotmnunlty colleges should be augmented by specific reference 
to the code sections cited where Issues arise* It can be stated generally 
that the Legislature, under the ••minimum standards" concept, has delegated 
grading standards to the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges* The local districts, however, have the initial legislative 
authority to determine graduation requirements, set probation, withdrawal, 
and dismissal practices, and approve all courses* They are restricted, 
however, to ''sound academic principles (undefined) and basic standards 
as set forth by the BGCCC in Title 5* There are separate provisions in 
Title for traditionally graded classes and those identified by the local 
board as "credit-no credit*" The local board sets standards for "credit- 
no credit" coursee and is permitted to provide for withdrawal without 
penalty for students who withdraw from class before the deadline set by 
the local board. Under Chapter 8, the local district may still forgive 
a student for iany unsatisfactory grades ("F") when computing the CPA, 
which were completed outside the specific curriculum which the district 
accepts toward a degree. The practice of local districts eliminating the 
"F" grade would seem to be supported by the omission of any reference to 
the five-point grading scale with "F" as zero in the new Title 5, Section 
51622 of Chapter 8 of Division 2»^^ The common practice of replacing the 
lower grade with a better grade when a student repeats a course is appar- 
ently in conflict with Section 55002(f) of Title 5, Part IV, Division 6, 
Chapter 1. This section stipulates that as a course standard, enrollment 
cannot be repeated except In unusual circumstances and with the prior 
written permission from the district superintendent.^^ 



Note, however, that Chapter does not 
although districts may adopt the new 

County Counsel's opinion ^^hould be 



take effect until September 1, 1973, 
provisions as of July 1, 1972. 

obtained on this point. 
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The Peralta Colleges 



The preceding analysis of the Education Code and applicable Title 5 regula- 
tions relating to grading and general academic standards provides a basis 
for examining the various policies in Peralta that pertain to these Issues. 
In general, there are three broad topic areas which can be identified as: 

(1) Standards of Scholarship 

(2) Degrees and Certificates 

(3) Courses of Study 

Board policy on these subjects is contained in the Peralta Board. 
Policy Manual (BPM) . Individual campus policies, as well as district-wide 
policies established by the Board of Trustees are contained in the individual 
college catalogs. The entire text of relevant sections from each source 
have been reproduced and appear in Appendix II (B) . 

1. BOARD POLICY 

1. Standards of Scholarship 

In accordance with the permissive provisions of Title 5, Section 51302, 
the Peralta BPM (Section 6.21) authorizes each Peralta College to offer 
courses in either or both of the following s 

(1) Courses wherein all students are evaluated on a credit-no credit 
basis; 

(2) Courses wherein each student may elect on registration or within 
a reasonable time thereafter, whether the basis of his evaluation 
is to be a credit-no credit or a letter grade. 

In the absence of a specific description In the college catalog, a 
course is presumed to be offered on a letter grade basis. The Peralta 
BPM covers each of eight essential elements covered in Division 2, 
Chapter 8, Title 5, beginning with Section 51300. These Include: the 
choice on CR/NCR, use of a grading scale, publication mandate to colleges, 
withdrawal procedures, transfer of CR/NCR from other institutions v later 
conversion of CR/NCR to a letter grade, establishing standards for CR/JICR. 
Six of these are in the Peralta BPM, Sectioii 6.21, the other two, "estab- 
lishing standards," and "withdrawal procedures" are dealt with in BPM 
Section 6.22 and 5.14 respectively. 

Peralta BPM, Section 6.22 provides for probation status if a student hafs 
no^cradit grades in half of the total courses attempted; and dismissal 
if the no-credit grades exceed three-quarterc of total courses attempted. 
A letter g?ride student must maintain a 2.0 average in all units attempted 
during the preceding term or be placed on probation. Dismissal will 
result if his CPA in each of three consecutive semesters or five consecu- 
tive quarters is below 1.75. 

Peralta BPM, Section 5.14 requires that each "college publish in its 
catalog its regulations concerning dropping of classes and withdrawal 
from college, both official and unofficial." The dates within which 
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students may drop classes and/or withdraw from college, either with or 
without penalty, will be published In the college calendar* 



Peralta BPM, Section 5.20 also deals with "Scholarship and Probation" 
and requires that each college publish procedures that will Insure the 
Implementation of Section 131, Art. 15 of Title 5 (now renumbered as 
Sections 51303 and 51304). 

2, Degrees and Certificates 

Peralta BPM, Section 6.20 deals with the "Requirements for Dep:r€es and 
Certificates." It is modeled after Chapter 7 or Division 2 of Title 5, 
beginning with Section 51600. In p^^ requires maintaining a 

2.0 CPA on the five point scale (which includes the "F" grade), 12 units 
in residence at the college, 60 semester hours or 90 quarter hours for 
the associate degree, 20 semester, 30 quarter hours in a "specified 
field of study" and meeting all of the U.S. Constitution, personal 
hygiene, P.E. , and English requirements as specified in Title 5.^* It 
should be noted that Chapter 7 is to be replaced by Chapter 8 of Divi- 
sion 2 on September 1, 1973. (See the analysis of the two chapters in 
the preceding section of this document.) There are numerous substantive 
differences pertaining to authorized majors, curriculum, and course 
load which will have to be reconciled with the new requirements. The 
new Chapter 8 requirements omit any reference to physical education, 
however, EC, Section 25520 does still make it a mandate that "all pupils 
enrolled in the community college, except pupils excused, shall be re- 
quired to attend upon the courses of physical education for a minimum 
of 120 minutes per week." (As amended by Stat. 1970.) A County Counsel's 
opinion should be obtained to clarify this apparent conflict. 

3. Courses of Study 

There is no express section in the Peralta BP^^ dealing with standards 
for graded courses which parallels Title 5 . Many, but not all of the 
essential elements of Chapter 1, Division 6, beginning with Section 
55000 are made express or implied in the other sections of the Peralta 
BPM already discussed. The most relevent aspect of Chapter 1, Division 
6 deals with "standards" for graded courses (Section 55002). These 
include standards of course content, accurate descriptions in the cat- 
alog, course outlines, prerequisite stipulations, published standards 
of matriculation, attendance and achievement and an express bar against 
repeating a course except in unusual circumstances. VHiile there is no 
express Title 5 requirement that these be adopted, it could be implied 
from the general language establishing local board responsibilities 
that there should be rules and regulations governing these various prac- 
tices. 



Reference is made to EC, Section 8162. This section was enacted by Stat. 1959, 
Chapter 2 and was repealed when Division 7 (Education Program) of Part 2 was 
added by Stat. 1968. The mandatory P.E. requirement now appears as Section 
25520 of Chapter 3, Article 1 of Division 18.5 of the Education Code , however, 
the exemption section specifying grounds has been repealed. 
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COLLEGE POLICIES 



The academic standards and grading policies published In the college catalogs 
of each of the five Feral ta Colleges were analyzed and compared with the 
policy statement In the Feral ta VJPti. They were also analyzed and compared 
with one another, 

S^igire l(p.2Xa,b)contains Information extracted from the 1972-73 catalops 
from College of Alameda, Feather River College 9 North Peralta Community 
College, Laney and Merrltt Colleges* It would be impossible to compare all 
aspects of their catalogs in detail, however, seven selected areas of major 
interest were studied in detail. 

1* Attendance Follcles 

Alameda and Feather River are alike in that they both set a college 
policy providing that a student may be dropped ifv^absences exceed the 
number of times the class meets in a week. Alameda, however, leaves 
it up to the instructor whereas Feather River requires that the student 
be reported to the Dean of Student Personnel Services who has the 
option to drop. North Peralta, Laney and Merrltt leave the decision 
up to the instructor, but offer suggestions in the catalog for the 
student to consider* 

2. Grading Systems 

Alameda, Feather River, and North Peralta use the ''full spectrum"' of 
grading options which include A, B, C, D, 1, CR, NCR. Laney uses 
the A-F, I and W, but have no CF/RCR courses set forth in their catalog* 
Merrltt and North Peralta have all the options of Alameda, Feather River 
and North Peralta, but have eliminated the **F*' (A-D, I, CR, NCR, W) 
(Page 18-19 Merrltt Catalog, 1972-73; Page 19 North Peralta Catalog). 

3. Credit/No Credit Policy 

All campuses except Laney have CR/NCR options. There is considerable 
variation, however, pertaining to the stipulations and limitations 
imposed. 

(a) Open vs Desipnated Courses 

Three of the four campuses with CR/NCR options limit them to cccirses 
expressly designated in the college catalog (Alameda, North Peralta, 
Merrltt). Feather River makes it the student^s responsibility to 
check with the individual instructors concerning their grading 
policies (Page 22 Feather River College Catalog) . 

(b) Number of CR/NCR Per Term : 

Three of the four campuses with CR/NCR options limit the student to 
one such course per term (Alameda, Feather River, North Peralta). 
Merrltt *s catalog contains no limitation on the number of courses 
a student can take per quarter, but cautions students planning to 
transfer that the number of CR/NCR may be limited by the college 
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to which they may plan to transfer. It suggests that students 
consult the catalog of the college to which they Intend to transfer 
(Page 20 Merritt College Catalog). 

(c) Time Period In t'ffilch to Make Choice 

Alameda requires that a student must decide if he Is to take a 
course CR/NCR by the end of the fourth week of the quarter. 
North Peralta gives the student until the end of the sixth week* 
Feather River and Merritt Impose no such time limit in the catalog. 

(d) Limitations on CE/NCR Pertaining to Major 

Three of the four colleges offering the CR/NCR option exclude 
the option to courses taken in the student *s major (Feather 
River, North Peralta, Merritt). Alameda's catalog contains ho 
such exclusion statement. 

(e) Changing CR/NCR to Letter Grade 

Three of the four colleges offering the CR/NCR option state in 
their catalog that CR/NCR courses may not be changed to a letter 
grade (Alameda, North Peralta, Merritt), Feather River has no 
express catalog prohibition concerning this issue. 

(f) Prerequisites to Taking CR/NCR Courses 

North Peralta imposes a prerequisite of 12 semester units completed 
with a 2.0 average. There is no such prerequisite imposed by the 
college catalog in the other colleges. It should be remembered, 
however, that Feather River requires that students consult with 
each instructor concerning his grading policies. Thus, the 
instructor may impose his own prerequisites. North Peralta also 
stipulates that any student who receives a NCR in two courses is 
no longer to take CR/NCR courses. 

Withdrawal Policy 

Essentially, all of the Peralta Colleges have a nonpunltlve course with- 
drawal policy. Three of the colleges state in their catalog that a 
student may drop a course at any time during the semester or quarter. 
(North Peralta, Laney and Merritt). College of Alameda goes on to in- 
dicate that if a student withdraws from a class before the end of the 
fourth week, there will be no record on the student's transcript. How- 
ever, if the student withdraws after that date 9 he recolves the "W" 
gradeo Alameda further indicates that the last day for withdrawal is 
the last day of the final- Thus, Alameda has basically the same policy 
as North Peralta, Laney and Merritt, but is simply more specific in 
their catalog. Feather River, on the o the rhand, implies that the student 
will be penalized if he drops after the fifth week of the quarter. The 
applicable sentence reads: ''Classes may be dropped through the fifth 
week of the quarter without penalty." (Feather River Catalog, Page 21.) 
This would tend to imply that if the student drops after the fifth week, 
he will be penalized. The catalog is quite vague on this point. 
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5. Chronic Withdrawal Policy 



Alanieda, Feather River, North Peralta and Merrltt provide that where the 
number of V^s equal or exceed the number of units completed, the student 
must petition the college for readmlsslon* Laney*8 catalog contains no 
reference to any penr^ltles for chronic withdrawals. 

6* Probation and Dismissal Policies 



All of the Peralta Colleges have probation and dismissal policies which 
are essentially the same. To summarize: A full-time student who has 
a CPA which falls below 2.0 shall ba placed on probation. If 
the student's GPA fall? below 1.75, he shall be dismissed. Laney's 
catalog uses language that is less definitive. The applicable paragraph 
reads as follows: 

All students on scholastic probation must maintain a minimum 
grade point average of 1.75 for all courses taken durin|t the 
next semester of enrollment (or for the subsequent 12 units 
if enrolled on a part-time basis) or be subject to dismissal. 

7. Course Repeat Policy 

The general rule among the Peralta Colleges is that students can not 
repeat any course in which they received a "C" or higher. Laney is the 
only exception since it permits a student to repeat any course once 
(Laney Catalog, Page 27). The major differences between the campuses 
is whether they permit a student to repeat CR/NCR courses in which they 
received a "CR" grade. All permit repeating a course where a NCR was 
received, except Laney where this is wot an issue since they don't have 
CR/NCR courses. North Peralta and Merritt include CR courses in the list 
of courses th^t can be repeated. Alameda and Feather River exclude CR 
courses from their list of courses that can be repeated. 

Variations on the different Peralta campus policies towards repeating 
courses can best be compared through the use of a simple chart. 



COURSES THAT CAN BE REPEATED 
Peralta College Catalogs, 1972-73 





Alameda 


Feather River 


North Peralta 


Laney 


Merritt 


A 








X 




B 








X 




C 








X 




D 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


F 


X 


X 


N/A* 


X 


N/A* 


Inc 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


NCR 


X 


X 


X 


N/A** 


X 


CR 






X 


N/A 


X 


W 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



*Kot applicable since Merritt and North Peralta have no *'F*' grades. 
**Not applicable since Laney has no CR/NCR grades. 
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Alameda provides that If a **D'* is repeated then the grade for each 
attempt Is coxmted when computing the CPA. Feather River counts hoth 
grades on the GFA for any course that is repeated. North Feral ta, 
Laney and Merrltt do not penalize the student at all or his GFA. Laney 
records both grades, but counts unit credit only on the flrat attempt; 
North Feralta and Merrltt change the first grade to a 'V and count 
only the second attempt. 

Summary : 

This entire review » taken as a whole has traced the descending line of 
applicable law and administrative policy as It relatea zo academic standards 
in the California community colleges. There are two basic principles which 
have emerged; (1) state apportionments are tied to a condition precedent 
that local districts will comply with minimum standards established by the 
legislature or those set by executive boards or agencies (Title 5, Section 
SIOOO): (2) the principle of complying with minimum standards permits dele- 
gation of authority for establishing standards. 

Taken at the broadest level* the general issue deals with whether the actual 
standards established at successively lower levels of authority fall within 
the scope and intent laid down by the "minimum standards*' set by the other 
levels. 

Issues which arise out of the relationship of lefislative langua(^e to Title 
V provisions have been identified in the preceding sections. The most out- 
standing conflict appears to be between the Education Code requirement for 
mandatory physical education courses (EC 25520) and the new Chapter 8 ellm** 
Inatlon of this requirement from the Title 5 regulations governing "Degrees 
and Certificates/* (beginning with Title 5, Section 51621). 

An examination of Peralta's BPff revealed no substantive conflicts in the 
express language between the standards set forth and those required by 
Title 5. It should be noted, however, that the Feralta BFM is following 
the minimum standards for ''Degrees and Certificates" under Chapter 7 (begin- 
ning with Title 5, Section 51610). As already pointed out, this chapter is 
to be replaced with Chapter 8 (beginning with Title 5, Section 51621) as of 
September 1, 1973. There are numerous substantive differences between the 
two which have already been enumerated. In addition, the Feralta BFM needs 
to be updated to reflect legislative and Title recodifications or other 
changes in the codes. These Include; 

Feralta BFM Citation Changes 

FBFM 5.20; cites Title 5, Sec. 131 Renumbered as Section 51303 and 51306 

PBFM 6.20 cites EC, Sec. 8162 Repealed by Stat. 1968 upon enactment 

of Division 7, Part 2 

While there are no express conflicts between the language of Title 5 and the 
Feralta BFM, there are several issue areas which arise out of the relation- 
ship between the Feralta BFM and the individual campuses. These Include 
possible unauthorized delegations of authority or errors of omission. No 
attempt shall be made to resolve these questions, however, they deserve to 
9^ be identified. 
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Elimination of the Grade; 



North Peralta and Merrltt have eliminated the ''F*' grade £rom their grading 
system. Title 5 (Section 51301) provides that the local board shall deter- 
mine the grading practice used by the college within the confines of stated 
standards. One of these is that all courses acceptable in fulfillment of 
the requirements for an associate or baccalaurate depree, a certificate, 
diploma or license shall be. ..graded in accordance with the provisions of 
Section S1302 or Section 51605 or in accordance with a grading scale 
(Section 51302 deals with CR/NCR courses and Section 51305 deals with 
credit by examination). A 'grading scale* is defined in Chapter 7 
(Section 51601) as a five point scale with zero for an '*F'* grade. Elimina- 
tion of the "F" could » therefore, be interpreted as altering tha grading 
practice so as to fall below the minimum standard established by the Board 
of Governors, California Community Colleges (BGCCO.^S 

Couc^^se Withdrawal Policy : 

The critical issue with respect to dropping classes pertains to the penalties 
which accrue to the student if dropping a course beyond a certain date. 
The later the date for nonpunltlve drops, the more leeway granted the 
student. The authority for providing for withdrawal without penalty is 
derived from Title 5, Section 51301(b), the language of which reads: 

The governing board of a district may provide for with- 
drawal without penalty for students who withdraw from a 
class before the deadline date established by the govern- 
ing board. 

The Peralta BFM, Section 5.14 provides that: 

Each college will publish in its collepe catalog its 
regulations concerning dropping of classes and withdrawal 
froR college, both official and unofficial. The dates with- 
in which students may drop classes and/or withdraw from 
college, elCcher with or without penalty, will be published 
in the college calendar. 

Alameda, North Peralta, Laney and Merrltt all permit a student to withdraw 
from a class at any time during the quarter or semester and receive a '*W" 
grade. It could be implied from a strict interpretation of the language 
of Title 5 that a deadline date is actually required. This follows from 
the "without penalty" language, which implies there must also be a penalty 
involved and that the deadline date is the point in time which differen- 
tiates between "without penalty" and with penalty. Hence, if the college 
permits withdrawal from class at any time during the term there is no 



^^since the five point grading scale does not appear in the new Chapter 8 (begin- 
ning with Title 5, Section 51621) this issue would be removed if the Peralta 
Board does not exceed the minimum standards set by the Chapter 8. Chapter 8 
can be adopted after July 1, 1972 and will become i^andatory on September 1, 
1973. 



differentiating point. A oore liberal interpretation might still require 
that there be a specific deadline date set forth, even if it Is literally 
the last date of the semester or quarter* 

Another potential problem also arises from the Titles language vhich pro- 
vides that a non-penalty 'V grade can be granted if the student withdrav'S 
before "the deadline date established by the board /' Technically, the 
Peralea board has not established a deadline date and has instead delegated 
this to the colleges. This might be considered as a deadline established 
by the board through an implied ratification theory... that is, the board has 
reviewed and accepted the individual deadlines vhich the collei^^^s have 
set and thus by remaining silent has ratified their individual "deadlines" 
and thus accepted them as board policy. However, this Interpretation runs 
squarely against the very express language that requires that the deadline 
be "established by the board." A more probable Interpretation would be 
that this requires an affirmative act upon the part of the board, even if 
it was not codified in the Board Policy Ilanual. 

Probation and Dismissal Policies ; 

Title 5 (Section 51303 and S130A) sets forth the standards for probation 
and dismissal. The language is mandatory and specifies that should a 
student's GPA fall below specified levels (2.0 for probation and 1.75 for 
dismissal) the student shall be placed on probation/dismissal. The Peralta 
BFM complies with this mandatory lan^^uage in its section on "Standards of 
Scholarship." (Section 6.22). It also requires in Section 5*20 that each 
college will adopt and publish procedures which will insure implementation 
of the applicable Title 5 refmlations.^^ A review of each of Peralta College 
catalogs indicates that all except Laney follow the "shall be placed on 
probation," "shall be dismissed" language. Lanay*s catalog uses language 
that is less definitivs in its section on dismissal. There, the language 
reads that a student will be "subject to dismissal," if he doesn't maintain 
the required grade point average. This, of course, serves what many will 
argue a beneficial educational purpose by permitting the college addi- 
tional discretion when dealing with individual cases. However, in a techni- 
cal sense, this more permissive language may not meet the minimum standard 
criteria established ty Title 5, Section 51304. In short, being "subject 
to dismissal" is not the same as being dismissed and implies that there is 
some middle ground that is not provided for by the mandatory language of 
Title 5. 

Course Repeat Policy ; 

The practice of permitting students to repeat courses is common to all of 
the Peralta Colleges. There is considerable variation as to how the subse- 
quent grade will be counted, whether it will be carried on the transcript, 
etc. Four of the campuses do not allow repeating courses in vhich the 
student received a "C" or better. Laney, however, permits students to 
repeat any course once. There is an apparent conflict between this stated 
policy and the language of the Title 5 section dealing with "standards" 
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^^he Peralta BPM cites Title 5, Article 15, Section 131, however, chis section 
has been renucbered as Title 5f Sections 51303 and 51304. 
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for graded courses. This section (S5002) sets forth six conditions which 
all must be met. One of these (sub-section f.) provides that: "Enrollment 
cannot be repeated except in unusual circumstances and with the prior written 
permission from the district superintendent or his authorized representative 
or representatives*" The "unusual circumstances*' requirement is the test* 
The language of all of the catalogs would appear to be so broad that anyone 
would qualify to re^take a course » regardless of the circumstances and without 
discrimination* A very probable Interpretation of the applicable Title V 
section would undoubtedly require that there be some form of limitation upon 
those eligible to repeat courses* The limitation appears to be directed at 
all courses » Drawing a line as to the letter grade received in the course 
will more than likely be considered an inadequate limitation* 
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NOMPUNITIVE 
GRADING PRACTICES AND POLICIES 



PART III 

GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS AND COURSE WITHDRAtiAL FRE^ 

v-Overvie\^f 
--Llesitations 

-"Grade ^distribution Conq>arisons 

a. Institutional Pattern s 

b, Department&l Patterns 
—Summary 

--Peralta Course HithdraVifal T'requencies 
-•Summary, Analysis and Comracsnt 



GPulIE DISTRIBUTIONS AI7C CCU2S2 l-TITHDRAI/AL FREQUENCIES 



Overview ; 

The object of this portion of this three-part study is to provide a de- 
scriptive account of grade distributions and course v;ithdrawal frequencies 
for Alameda, Feather River, laney, Ilerritt and North Feralta Colleges* 
While the primary emphasis is upon data relating to the five Feralta 
Colleges, an effort has been made to make descriptive coaparisons with 
similar and coo5)arable secondary information available from;^ 

A study of grade distributions in all of the California 
community colleges completed by the Junior College Bureau, 
State Department of Education in 1967. 

The results of a survey of grade distributions in twenty- 
seven Northern California community colleges for the spring 
of 1972, compiled by Paul Becker at Columbia Community College* 

A summary of grade distributions for the California State 
University and collcgcc for the spring quarter/semester, 1971, 

A attmmary of grade distributions for the nine campuses of the 
University of California covering fall 1962 through fall 1969 • 

The information assembled here has been analyzed and presented in as 
objective a fashion as possible* However, there are inherent pitfalls in- 
volved when attempts are made to deal in statistical data. Before pre- 
senting the data therefore, a word is in order concerning the limitations 
that should be recognized. 

Limitations : 



There are basically two kinds of limitations which detract from the 
research validity and associated planning value of this phase of the study. 

!• Many of the more important and more substantive questions 
can not be ans\4«red in a limited study using only grade 
distributions as the basic source of the data. 

2. Collecting the appropriate information requires far more 
planning and lead-time than was available. 

Research of this kind, because it uses objective data and employe com- 
puters, graphs and diagrams, is sometimes taken as coming closer to the 
"truth" than is acttially warranted. In the final analysis, empirical 
research involves the art of generalization. It is totally dependent 
upon the availability and researchablc nature of the data collected. 
Obviously, some kinds of information simply do not lend themselves well 
to objective collection and analysi s. The strength of the empirical 

The Feralta data was collected by Ibc. Scott Baldwin and hie staff in the 
Data Processing Departcent of the Feralta District Office. The basic infor- 
mation was obtained from the Registrars and the Student Personnel offices 
on the various campuses, key punched and processed through the Feralta 
O IBM 370-135 computer. 
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approach liar in rolniuizluG tha vajjaricJ of hununn juccrncnt throuch the use of 
sophisticated statistical analysis « This requires a great deal more than 
a descriptive survey can really offer. Therefore, the final report VTill 
include a great many basic documents included in the APPENDIX so that 
those interested can study the data presented and perhaps draw their own 
conclusions, make comparisons and suggest ways in which future studies can 
be improved. Prior planning is really the essential ingredient since it 
is this process which predetermines the kinds of information which will be 
available for future analysis. 

Taken as a whole, however, the most severe limitations iaposed by a lack of 
data are restricted to the analytical dimensions of the problem. There is 
still a great deal of basic descriptive data that can be of value if it 
is used with the aforementioned qualifications in mind. 

Grade Distribution Comparisons ; 

a. Institutional Patterns 

In the spring of 1972, there were 02,7G2 total course enrollments for all 
five of the Peralta Colleges. Each campus compiled computerized statis- 
tical data pertaining to the grade distributions by department. The com- 
posite of this information indicates that of the total course enrollment 
(N=82,7S2), 257o of the students enrolled district-wide were awarded *'A" 
grades; 237. received "B's,'' 147. received "C's," 27o received "D's," .007a 
received "P's." A total of 297o of the original course enrollment total 
received "W*s." Incompletes represent 4% of all grades av;arded. There 
were .00% NCR's (No Credit grades) x^ith Cr's (Credit grades), accounting 
for 1% of the total* These figures represent the percentage intervals in 
which the median fell for all five campuses. The median v/as used as the 
measure of central tendency because it is not affected by the size of the 
N for the various frequencies. The range among the five can^uses ran 
from a lox7 of 19% A's given at Laney College to a high of 27% A's given 
in all courses at Alameda. There is a much larger range bcituecn the W 
grades. Feather River College gave the lowest number, (2?7o) and Laney the 
highest (45%). Alameda and ilerritt both gave 29% W grades and North 
Peralta gave 32%. A more complete breakdown of the data for overall grade 
distributions by campus and for the district as a whole appears in 
Figure 1 (see page 28). 

An examination of the percentage of grades awarded in the different grade 
categories, suggests something about the curve of the distribution. Because 
the distribution is on an ordinal scale this can best be represented throujji 
the use of bar charts. As can clearly be seen in Figure 2 (see page 28), 
all colleges, except for Merritt gave more A grades than B grades and more 
B grades than C grades. 



If averaging the percentages, the mean for all A grades is 21.9 and 3.7.0 
for !7's. Note, hox^ever, that course enrollments range from a low at PRC of 
2,62G to 41,719 at Laney. The sizeable diff^renceis in course enrollments 
weight the mean and consequently badly skews any results baned upon averages. 
See APPENDXIw III(A) for a comparison of mean and median ccorec. 
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Merritt is the exception by only one percentage point in that 23% of the 
total course enrollment received A*s whereas 247o of the total course en- 
rollment received B's, The composite district-wide picture conforms to 
the generalization, e.g., 25% of the total enrollment received A' s, 23% 
B*s, 14% C's and 2% D's. 

Obviously, there are two rather basic questions V7hich come to mind when 
examining a grade distribution where there are more A's avjarded than 
B*s or C's. The first, how does this kind of curve compare with grading 
patterns historically? The second, vhat do other California college 
grade distributions look like today? While it is not possible to do a 
linear comparison over several successive years we are fortunate to have 
1967 data collected by Carl G. Winter and Kenneth Wood in the old Bureau 
of Junior College General Education, State Department of Education. 
Reporting on a 100% response, (N=76), from all public community colleges 
in California at that time, v/e find that the grade distribution for the 
spring term 1967, was the reverse of Peralta*s grade distribution today. 
Of the total course enrollments in all 76 institutions reporting, 16% 
received A's, 28% received B*s, 36% C*s, 10% D's and 6% received F's, A 
total of 10.6% of those students v7ho enrolled received W Qvades. The 
Fif>ure 3 diagram feee pg. 30) compares the spring 19G7 G^adc dictribu- 
tionr. for all Calif ornir. community colleges with the PGralta . grade 
dictributionc for the spring semester /quarter 1972.^ 

The most apparent characteristics of the 1967 distribution are that they 
conform to the so-called "normal distribution" (with G's representing the 
highest frequency) and display a marked difference between the intervals* 
For the Peralta District as a vjhole, there is only a two percentage point 
difference between the number of A*s awarded and the number of B's, with 
the number of A^s outnumbering the B*s. In 1967, there was a 12 per- 
centage point difference betvjeen the A*s and B's vrith the number of B's 
outnumbering the A's. There is a corresponding G-point difference between 
the C's and B's and a 36 point difference between the C's and D's. It 
can be observed, therefore, that there is a significant difference between 
the Peralta distributions for spring of 1972 and the ^tate-wide distribu- 
tions for spring 1967 and that this difference is of two kinds: (1) the 
normal curve has been reversed for Peralta in 1972 and (2) the percentage 
differences betx^een the grade intervals is markedly less in 1972 for 
Peralta than for the state in 1967, 

Unfortunately, the Chancellor's Office of the Board of Governors for the 
California Community Colleges has not followed up on the studies that were 
conducted by the old Junior College Bureau. Therefore, x^e do not have 
current state-x^ide data with vrhich to compare the results of the 1967 
Winter and Wood study. Fortunately however, Paul K. Becker, Dean of 
Student Services at Columbia Community College has compiled grade distri- 
bution data on 27 Northern California community colleges for the spring 
of 1972. Becker (1972) has discovered that while the normal bell shaped 
curve is still in effect for the 27 colleges surveyed, the percentage 
differences between the grade intervals is no more than 4 to 5 points 
(as compared with 3 to 12 in 1967) hov;ever, the B grade now represents 

^ See APPENDIX III(B) for a breakdotm of the 1967, Winter/Wood Study by 
academic departments. 
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the top of the curve and tapers only gradually tomrdc the A and the C. 
Of the total course enrollment for the 27 North California colleges 
reporting 22% gave A grades, 267. B grades and 21% the C grade. There 
were 4% D's, 1% F's, 1% NCll and a total of 3% CR grades. The composite 
(2Qedian)of the 27 colleges for the W was 22%. 

Coznparative distributions i:or the five Peralta collcgos t7ith the 27 
colleges surveyed by Becker (1972) appear in the charts narked Figure 
4 found on page 30. 

The preceding gives us some basis for comparison of Peralta grade 
distributions vrith oth^r California community colleges. In addition, 
there may be some interest in comparing Peralta with other public four 
year institutions. IThile aarrent data were not available at the time of 
this survey it was possible to obtain fairly recent information on this 
question from both the nineteen campus State University nnd Colleges 
system (SUK) and from the nine campus system of the University of 
California (UC). 

According to information obtained from the Chancellor's Office of the 
California University and Colleges, 30% of the total louer-division grades 
avyarded on all of the nineteen campuses (spring 1971) \7ere A*s, 37.3% 
B's, 25.7% C'o,*4.6% D's, .00% KC and 1.1% CR grades. The SU&C system 
reports a 5.8 W rate. As in the case of the 27 Northern California com- 
munity colleges studied by Becker (1972), the SU£C data conforms to the 
so-called "normal distribution," and like the Becker data, the B's 
represent the high point of the curve. The essential difference is that 
there is a slightly greater dlistance between the interval points. On the 
composite (median) for the community colleges studied, the difference 
between the A's and the B's was only 4 points. For the SVSiC diata the 
difference is 7.3. There is only a 5 point difference between the B's 
and C's for the community colleges and an 11.6 difference for the SU5eC« 
The number of D grades given both systems is very similar, v;ith the 
community colleges ax^arding 47^ and the SU^-C*s avjarding 4.5. A total of 
17^ of the grades were F's for the community colleges and 2.4 for the 
SU&C. The community colleges gave 3% CR grades and the GU&C l.l. The 
most dramatic difference is betv;een the W grades, the community colleges 
giving a composite of 22% and the state colleges only 5.0%. 

Data is also available from tho. nine campuses of the University of 
California. The most recent available data is firom the fall of 1969.^ 
As can be seen in Figure 5 , (page 32) the composite distribution, univer- 
sity-\7ide, has "bell-shaped" distribution with the B's at the top of the 
curve. There is a 9.6 point ^spread between the A*s and B's and a 6.3 



4 Sea APPENDIX III(C)for a list of the colleges with individual percertage 
distributions. 

5 See APPEHDIi: III(D) for a more complete report on the data from all 
campuses in the State Univcrcilty and College system. 

^ Obtained from Lyle Gainsley, Office of Articulation, Unjvor.-rity of California, 
Bcrlccilcy. See APPENDIX for summary of lower-division crado distribu- 
tion from 1962-1969. See also the publication of the Office of Insti- 
tutional Research, "A Report on Scholarship Grades - University of 
California, Berkeley./' October 1970. 
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point difference between the B's and C*s. Overall, 21.5 of the grades 
awarded v;ere A's, 31.1% B's, 24.0% C's, 47, D's and 2.6 F'c. No data was 
available on the UC V7ithdrav;al rates, hov/ever, it is estinjated by one 
reliable source that the v;ithdrawal rate between the 2nd and 6th v/eek is 
less than 1% of total course enrollment. A withdrav7al after the cut-off 
date, the sixth week, would be recorded as a W-F. 

It should be noted that Peralta awards a snaller percentage of A's, over- 
all, than the State University and Colleges system, and only slightly more 
than the University of California. (25% as opposed to 21.5%) Peralta 
awards fewer B's than both of the other systems, (23% Peralta, 37.3% 
SUfitC and 31.1 UC) and fewer C grades than the other, (14 Peralta, 25.7 
SU&C and 24.0 UC). The percentage of D and F grades issued for all three 
groups are very comparable. Peralta gave 2% D's, SU6C 4.6 and UC 4%. For 
the F grades, Peralta gave .00%, SU&C 2u4 and UC 2.6. 

The process of comparing the percentage of grades awarded by grade category, 
A's, B's and C's etc. leads to one of the most striking observations that 
can be made when describing and coc^aring the grade distributions as be- 
tween the different institutions. VThen presenting the comparisons between 
the 1972 Peralta grade distributions and those reported in 1967 by Winter 
and Wood (pertaining to the entire population of course enrollments in 
all California community colleges) notice was taken of two primary char- 
acteristics; <1) the inverse curve in Peralta today, i.e., more A's 
than B's and a larger percentage of B's than C's; (2) a greater distance 
in percentage points between the grade intervals in 1967 than in Peralta's 
1972 distributions. (16% A's, 20% B's in 1967; 25% A'c, 23% B's in 1972.) 
This finding Itrplics and ir :;uggcntivc of the general conclusions often 
found in recent grade distribution studicG that there has been a marked 
rise in grade point average in the last decade. Although actual insti* 
tutional overall CPA's were not available, for either Peralta (1972) for 
the Winter and Wood data (1967) it was possible to do a theoretical com- 
parison by assuning that all courses v/ere for one unit and simply multiply 
out the CPA for the total course enrollments. Using this method, the 
CPA for all California community college course enrollments in 1967 was 
2.54. The CPA for Peralta in the spring of 1972 was 3.0. This is an 
interesting and significant finding in itself, and conforms to the general 
understanding associated with grade distributions studies. However, a 
much different picture emerges wh^.n the same facts are looked at in a 
slightly different manner* Taking a traditional stance, it is generally 
assumed that since a larger percentage of people are getcing A's and B's 
than ever before, and since the overall, all institutional grade point 
average has risen significantly, then "obviously," more people are making 
it through the institutions with better and better grades. The corollary 
to this assumption is that grading standards, rather than student per- 
formance accounts for the changes noted. HoTi/evcr, taking a non- tradi- 
tional stance, that is not looking at only grade distributions and CPA, 

^ Ibid , 
o 

Buren, Roy, Office of Institutional Research, San Fiancisco State 
College, '^Institutional Research Notcti," March 1971, a report of a national 
survey of grading practices in 435 colleges and universities. Buren found 
that the undergraduate CPA rose significantly from 2.4 in 1960 to 2.56 in 1969. 
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but instead at total perccntascs of students receivins A'c, B's and C*e, 
or jxxst A"s and B's, the data reveals that fewer people today are com- 
pie tins courses in all these catejories than in 1967. Acording to the 
Winter and TJood report, 00% of all course cnrollnents resulted in the 
A, B, or C grade. That figure in Peralta, as of spring 1972, was only 
62%. Becker (1972) who studied crade distributions in 27 iTorthern 
California community colleces reports data that when looked at in this 
manner indicated that 69% of the course enrollments in h?.s sample 
resulted in the A, B, or C grade. The comparable figure for the 
State University and Colleccs is 93-0%, and for the University of Cali- 
fornia, 77.^;%. IJhen looking at just the A and B gradcc together, the 
total awarded in these categories in 1957 for all California community 
colleges was 447,. Peralta 's total for these categories was 48% and the 
Becker data indicated that the ITorthem California total was identical, or 
4C%. 

A more specific breakdo\7n for all of these figures can be more readily 
seen through the use of the information contained in Figure 6^below. 
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Fig. 6 

At least part of the explanation begins to emerge xrhen one looks at 
differences in just one set of percentages in Figure G . Compare for 
example, the difference bet\7een the percentage of C;6 in the 1967 Uinter 
and Uood data with those in Peralta in 1972, (36% 1SG7 vs. 14% 1972). 
This difference of 22 percentage points can not be accounted for else- 
where in the A, B, and C distribution. Note that the percentage of B'c is 
fairly similar (20% 1967 anH 23% 1972) v/ith the difference between the 
A*s being the more significant, (16% 1967 and 25% 1972). Ilovjever, the 
difference in the A*s accounts for only 9 percentage points, and the 
C's account for only 5. This leaves a balance of C percentage points 
unaccounted for* If looking ^t this as 87, of the total N, this trans- 
lates into 40,426 course enrollments for the Winter /IJood data (8 X 
605,327) and 2,861 for Peralta in 1972 (0 X 35,773). In 1567, the D*s 
accounted for 10% of the total course enrollment (G0,4A7 out of 906,279), 
however, using the Peralta data, the D's amount to only 2% of the total 
course enrollments. As previously noted, the percentage of IICR grades in 
Peralta is approximately 1%. Obviously therefore, the ''lost eight'* are 



not belns picked up In these categories. VJhat has happened of course, is 
that they have dropped from the picture, literally, by taking W grades. 
What is significant about this finding, assuming that Peralta is fairly 
representative, is that the widely noted and marked increase in W grades 
(297. for Peralta) Is not all coRdng from the D and F range. A signifi- 
cant proportion are students who would otherwise have taken C, or 
possibly even B grades* Another way to calculate the impact that this 
phcnoffrencais having upon course completions is to multiply out the dif- 
ference bet\7een the 627^ taking A, B and C grades in 1972 and the 80% taking 
these grades in 1967. That difference of 187« amounts to 103,958 course 
enrollments statevrLdc^ had current grading practices been in effect in 
1967. For Peralta the difference amounts to 6,439 course enrollments (out 
of 35,773 A, B, and C grades). 

In summary, whereas the GPA has risen significantly since a 1967 state^x^de 
study, VTith a larger percentage of students today receiving A grades than 
B's, and a larger percentage of B's than C's, the overall percentage of 
students receiving the passing grades, (grades that arc transferable to 
upper division institutions. A, B, and C's) is significantly smaller than 
in 1967. Iloreover, the percentage of students receiving transferable 
grades in Peralta is significantly lower than those 27 Northern California 
community colleges studied by Becker, (62% vs. 697o) and remarkably lower 
than lovxcr division distributions for the State University and Colleges 
(62% vs. 93%) and the University of California (62% vs. 77.4%). 

b. Departmental Patterns^ 

Grade distributions for all A and B grades have been coraputed for all 263 
departments in the five Peralta colleges. The number of departments for 
each campus is as follows: 



At College of Alameda, (n=37), the percentage of A grades awarded by de- 
partment ranged from a low of 10% A's to a high of 49% A grades There 



See APPENDIX III (F), for a composite chart of all 263 academic departments 
reflecting grade distributions in all grading categories for spring 1972. 
These are arranged so that comparisons can be made between similar departments 
in all of the five Peralta Colleges. Although appearing in the appendix, this 
collection of information represents one of the more important aspects of the 
project. It is intended to enable all interested parties to find specific com- 
parative grade distribution data. The general text of the report will have to 
deal with the more generalized patterns and distributions and therefore may 
not always provide the specific information that the reader desires. 
APPENDi:: III(F) is intended to remedy this problf^m as much as possible. 
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Number of Departments 
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llerritt 



37 
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72 
70 
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vere only txro departments uhich gave only 10% A's and only four that gave 
between AO and 49% A grades. The largest number by far (the mode), or a 
total of 15 departments (40.5A%) gave between 20 and 29% A grades. The 
next largest grouping was in the 10-19% category of A grades awarded, or 
II of the 37 departments (29.72%). I^Then th a !?q two largest departmental 
frequencies are combined, it can be observed that 26, or 70.26% of the 
departments gave between 10 and 25% A grades. See Fir^ure 2- (next page) 

The distribution of B grades among the 37 Alameda departments is very 
similar to the distribution of A grades. Eighteen, or 40.64 of the total 
departments gave betv/een 20 and 29% B jgrades. The next largest number of 
departments (9 » 24.32%) gave between 10 and 19% B grades. Eight of the 
departments gave between 30 and 3973 B^s and only one department gave be- 
tween 40 and 49% B's. See Figure G. (next page) 

At Feather River College, li of the 23 departments (39.23%) canceled be- 
tween 20 and 29% A grades during the spring quarter, 1972. Five departments 
(17.C5% gave between 30 and 39% A's and another five gave between 10 and 
19% A grades. One department gave between 40 and 49% A's and three de- 
partments gave between 0 and 9% A's, See Figure 9^ (see page 33) 

Nine of the departments (32.14%) a^^arded between 20- 29% B'c and next largest 
number (7 «■ 25%) gave betv;een 10-19% in this category. Tvjo departments 
(7*14%) gave between 40-49% B's, five (17.85%) gave betv/een 30-39% and three 
(10.7I7o) between 0-9% B grades for the spring 1972. See Figure 10 . (page 30) 

The percentage distributions of grades by department at Horth Peralta for 
the spring quarter 1972 are as follov;c; twenty of the 43 departments 
(41.66%) gave betv/een 20-29% of A grades, 10 departments (20.83%) between 
10-19%, 9 (18.75%) betxresn 10-19%. One department (2.0G?D avjarded between 
60-69% A"s, and one (2.00%) betv/een 50-59%. At the other end of the scale, 
four departments (3.33%) gave betv;ccn 0-9% A grader. See Figure 11 * 
(page 35) 

The mode for the distribution of B grades was 20 departments, or 41.66% 
which awarded betv/een 10-19% of their grades in this category. The next 
largest number (11 « 22%) gave betv;een 20-29% B's and 7 (14.8%) gave be- 
tween 30-39%. Four departments (C.33%) gave between 40-49% and two (4.16%) 
bet\7een 50-59% B's. Two departments (4.16%) avmrded 0-?% B's. See 
Figure 12 . (page 39) 

Laney College hftd 30 departments (41.C6%) x^hich awarded between 10-19% A's, 
another 20 departments (27.^7%) which gave between 20-29% A's. One depart- 
ment (1.33%) gave 50-59% A grades, one more (1.38%) 40-49% and seven 
(9.72%) between 30-39%. Ten departments ax^rarded 0-5% A ni^-ades at Laney. 
See Figure 13 . (page 40) 

The largest number of departments (37 « 51.38%) gave between 10-19% B's. 
Another 21, (29.16%) gave bctv/aen 20-29% B's. Five departments (6.94%) 
gave 30-39% and 4 (5.55%) 0-9% B's. See Figure 14. (pa^e 40) 

llerritt College had 22 departments (23.20%) x/hich awarded between 10-19% 
A's. A few less (19 ~ 24.357.) whiqh gcxve between 20-25% A's, and then 
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another 17 (21.797o) which avxarded 30-39% A grades. Four departments (5.12X) 
gave 40-497a A's and 3 (3.a47o) between 50-59%. Eight departments (10.257*) 
gave betnieeu 0-9% A grades. See Figure 15 . (page 41) 

Thirty-nine of the departments (50%) gave between 20-29% B*s. Sixteen 
(20.51%) were in the 10-19% range and 7 (3.97%) gave between 30-39% B*s, 
One department (1.28%) gave 50*59% B's and 2 (2.56%) awarded between 60- 
69% B's. Three departments (3, 04%) gave between 0-9% B's. See Figure_16. 
(page 41) 

Summary; 

Grouping grade distribution data according to the number of departments 
giving certain percentages of A's and B's feveals that, overall, the 
largest r/uciber of departments award between 10 and 29% A's well as 
bet\-7een 10-29% J's. Alameda, Feather River and ilerritt show the largest 
groupings (modal scores) at the 20-29% level while North Peralta and Laney 
have the largest groups of their departments giving a smaller percentage 
of A grades (10-19%), 

For B grades^ the largest groupings for Alameda, Feather River and North 
?eralta are between 20-29%, v/hile Laney and Merritt departments cluster 
in the 10-19% range of B grades awarded. Only eleven (4.2%) out of 263 
departments in all colleges give between 40-49% A grades in all of their 
classes. Alameda has 4 departncntc in thic category. Feather River 1, 
North Peralta 2, Laney 1, and ilerritt 3. There were only 5 departments 
(1.9%) out of 263 that gave between 50-59% A's in their classes. North 
Peralta had one such department, as did Laney, and Ilerritt had 3. There 
was only 1 department (.4%) of the all-district tofal that gave between 
60-69% A's, There were no departments which gave a higher percentage of 
A grades. ^ There were 12 departments (4.67o) that gave between 40-49% 
B's (Alameda 1, Feather River 2, North Peralta 4, and Ilerritt 5) there 
were 3 (1.1%) that gave between 50-59% (North Peralta 2, and Merritt 1), 
and 2 departments (.3%) that gave between 60-697 B'g in all courGCJS* Both of 
these were at Ilerritt. There were no departments that gave a higher 
percentage of B's than 60-69%^ Significantly, there are no real extremes 
in the distribution, with the overwhelming majority giving fe^/er than 30% 
A's and B's. Therefore, it can be concluded that the shape of the grade 
distribution curve, and the overall increase in GPA for the various insti- 
tutions and for the District as a whole, is not the result of numerous 
departments giving inordinately high grades. 

In short, the reason for tits increase in the GPA, discussed in the pre- 
ceding section, as well as the change in shape of the grade distribution 
curve is the result of an overall increase in GPA and an overall increase 
in the number of A and B grades awarded across all departments. 

Peralta Course Withdrawal Frequencies ; 

Course withdrawal rates have already been mentioned in reporting on the 



10 There Ic one exception, Alameda has one department that has 100% A grades, 
however, there were only two students in the department. 
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grade distributions by referring to the W grades issued by the colleges. 
Since the H grade and the overall course vriLthdrav/al frequencies have become 
such an important separate issue it seems appropriate to present additional 
information on this subject. 

The method used in counting 17 's is extremely important. The data presented 
in the preceding section reflects the percentage of W grad^is as a propor- 
tion of the total number of grades awarded. Unless a student is still 
enrolled in the class on the first day of the census week (the Monday of 
the fourth week of the term) he does not receive a class card and there- 
fore is not counted in the total course enrollment figure of 82,782. Hence 
the course v;ithdrawal percentages reported are fairly reliable indicators 
of actual course "drops" rather than the add-drop ^'shop around" phenom- 
cTon common to all higher education, 

As previously reported, the overall Peralta (median) course v/ithdrawal 
rate for spring 1972 is 29% of total course enrollments . Two of the Peralta 
campuses fall directly into this median interval ^ath scores of 29% 
(Alameda and Herritt), one is slightly belox^ with a median score of 27% 
(Feather Pviver) and one is slightly above with a mediaa score of 32% (North 
Peralta). Laney is the noticeable exception since its percentage of course 
vrLthdrawal as a proportion of total course enrollments is at 45%, Figure 
17 displays this data far more graphically. 



THE PERALTA COLLEGES 

Course Withdrawal Rates by Campus 
Spring 1972 




Figure 17 

The preceding are net figures., reflecting the total courcc withdrawals for 
the entire cGnGr;tcr or qur.rtcr. Thirs of courr.c cay:: nothing about the 
withdrawal rates over the entire porioJ. They could be bunched at: the 
beginning, or, cluGtcred around the end of the torn. Dnta .ivailable con- 
cerning cnroll:.;ent retention rates as a percentage of total recorded 
enrollment indicates that the attrition rate over the five cennuc periods 
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of the semester/ quarter is fairly uniform, dropping at an average percent- 
age rate of 10.8 between the five periods. District-wide, by the end 
of the first census period, April 24, 1972, the total enrollment stood at 
91.1% of the original maximum enrollment (the end of the first week of 
instruction). It had dropped 14.4% by the end of the second period. May 10, 
vri.th a total enrollment of 70.0% of the maximum. It dropped again in the 
third period by 6.0% resulting in a retention rate of 73 of the original 
maxinum enrollment. In the fourth period it dropped by 9.3% to a reten- 
tion rate of 66.5% of the original. In the fifth, and final census period 
it dropped again, this time by 13.5%, leaving a total of 57.6 total en- 
rollment as a percent of the original maximum enrollment. The individual 
campus retention rates at the end of the fifth census period along with the 
average withdrawal rate between periods for the term are as follows: 





% of ilaxinun 
Enrollnicat 


Average % 
Withdrawal 


AIAIEDA 


64% 


3.7% 


FEATHER RIVER 


59% 


11.4% 


NORTH PERALTA 


527. 


10.8% 


lANEY 


54% 


14.1% 


lERRITT 


60% 


10.7% 



Alameda and North Peralta have higher enrollment drops during the later 
portion of the term, and Feather River and Merritt have their highest 
percentage drops at the beginning of their quarters. Laney College Is 
distinct in that the withdrawal rate is more uniform, with the peak coming 
between the second and third census periods. The overall percentage rate 
of decline between periods is also higher for Laney, 14.1, as opposed to 
the District average of 10. JR. 

The complete data for the retention declines as a percent of maximum 
enrollment, along with the raw scores for the enrollment drops between the 
five periods is provided in Figure 18 . (see page 45) 



Enrollment figures are different from the course enrollment data in that a 
student is counted as "enrolled" if he is reported by the instructor on the 
class roster at the end of the first week of the term. Course enrollments 
are counted as of the first day of the fourth week. During the Spring 
term, 1972, there was a drop of 11,007 enr::llments from the end of the 
first week to the beginning of the fourth week,, or a drop of 13.Cr/o in 
total enrollments. This difference accounts for the different raw data 
figures appearing in the course enrollment and total enrollment data. 



THI2 PERALTii COLLEGES 



Retention Rate Declines 
As a Percentage oZ Total Enrollment 
(Spring 1972) 
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It should be recalled I'hat the enrollment data in Fir>ure 19 is collected 
at the end of the five week periods, and that the enrollncnt data in the 
first census period is not the same as the maximum total enrollment. This 
later count begins — as already discu6Ged--at the end of the first week of 
instruction and represents the first roster which the instructors turn in to 
the Registrar at each college. IJith this in mind, it is possible to 
graphically portray the decline in enrollment, which can be thought of 
as the "retention rate" over the five periods of the spring 1972 term* 
The boxes in Figure 19 depict the decline in enrollment for the District 
as a whole and for each of the five campuses. 

The single most significant observation which can be made regarding course 
withdraxTals and the corresponding declines in enrollment is that they are 
fairly consistent and follow a uniform pattern. Laney College, which has 
the highest course withdrawal rate, as measured by the percentage of W 
grades awarded a proportion of total grndes (45%) also as the most uniform 
decline in enrollments. This indicates that students are not held on the 
rolls until the last week of the semester and then v;ithdravj from courses 
in great frequencies. It suggests that some other factor rather than simply 
the college withdrawal policies is probably responsible* The most obvious 
explanation is that the difference can probably be e::plaincd by the nature 
of the student body. 
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THE SUMMARY, ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 



The traditional symbolic letter c^ado as a measure of student performance 
has been demonstrated to be of relatively recent origin t/hen compared with 
the overall history of student evaluation in higher education* It came into 
coimnon usage as a result of the meteoric growth in student enrollments in this 
century. Grov;th in institutional size, breadth and comple::ity led eventually 
to a period of challenge and change in the 1960's. One of the consequences 
of student unrest and faculty and administration uncertainty with appropriate- 
ness of traditional punitive grading forms, has been widespread experimenta- 
tion with various forms of nonpunitive grading. 

The Peralta Colleges have, in effect, therefore been participating in what 
can legitimately be described as a national re-examination of its academic 
grading standards, practices, and policies • Nationally, of the almost 2500 
colleges and universities in this country over tuo-th: V(^v^ report that thoy are 
currently using some form of no-penalty grading. The general picture in 
California among the community colleges is different only in that locally con- 
trolled and more diversified community institutions have developed far ©ore 
variety as to their nonpunitive innovations. The more common form of non- 
punitive grading among the senior institutions both nationally and within the 
state has to do with the limited use of the pass-fail or credit-no credit option. 
Among the California community colleges, on the other hand, there are generally 
five standard variations pertaining to nonpunitive grading. These can be 
identified as (1) liberalized withdrawals, (2) credit-no credit, (3) forgive* 
ness of penalty grades^ (4) elimination of F grades, (5) replacement of 
penalty grades by repetition of courses. Generally speaking, the Peralta 
District is using each of these forms to one degree or another. It is apparent, 
however, from the examination of grade distributions for all five colleges 
within the Peralta District for the spring semester/quarter 1972, that in 
practice the liberalized withdrawal option is by far the most universal practice. 
Credit-no credit while formally provided for at all campuses except Laney, 
accounts for slightly more than IZ of the total grades issued in all course 
enrollments during the period studied. On the other hand, nonpunitive W's 
account for 29% of all course enrollments in the Peralta i)istrict. 

Institutional research on the subject of evaluating no-penalty grading options 
has led to mixed results. If scrutinized according to i::aditioiic,l standards 
such as CPA, hours spent in lecture, or time devoted to studying, the pass-fail 
option seems to have a negative impact. This is particularly true among Fresh- 
men, and .students identified by research as "vocational^' in orientation. 
Little is really known, however, about actual improvements in the training 
experience. The only generalization permitted is that tension and anxiety 
affect students in different ways, depending upon their age, maturity, and 
motivation. There have apparently been no systematic studies of the impact 
of the nonpunitive *'W" option upon student performance, at least, there was 
no evaluative study on this subject to be found in the literature. The argu* 
ments supporting nonpunitive grading have been x^idely accepted in the academic 
community and appeal to a great many of the highest ideals of American higher 
education. In nunnary form, they center around encouraging intellectual curiosity, 
broadening academic experience and improvement of learning through a general 
reduction of the fear of failure. The overall rationale is that the student 
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is already penalized if he hac invGGted tlrao and cnercy in completing a course 
and should not be penalized a^ain \:ith a mark of failure if he does not succeed. 
He is already the loser. Perhaps the most damaging crr-.ticisn of nonpunitive 
grading is that the student does not seem convinced enough of these arguments 
to avail hiraself of the option ^jhen it is available. As already noted, CR/NCR 
courses account for only slightly raore than IZ of Peralta's total course 
enrollment grades. At Berkeley, it is used only to about 1/3 of its potential. 
I-Ioreover, those students \^ho do use CR/NCR courses do not erqjlore very far 
beyond their discipline and often use 'rha :;paro ticc afforded to crani for 
their other letter-grade courses. 

The teviex; of the legal dimensions of Peralta's grading standards and policies 
pertaining to nonpunitive grading revoalcc' numerous technical articulation 
problems. That is, college policies that would appear to go beyond the minimum 
standards established by law of administrative rules and regulation, including 
'^elimination of the F grade," the absence of Board policy pertaining to course 
withdrawals and the course repeat policies on some campuses. There are other 
problems, generally less substantive, v/hich require a county counsel's opinion 
and continued study by responsible groups within the District. In general, 
however, there is ample authority to authorize and regulate all of the grading 
forms vjhich are in use vjithin the District. From a practical standpoint the 
use of the unlimited withdrawal appears to have a considerable advantage over 
other forms of nonpunitive grading. It:: use should, perhaps, be more stan- 
dardized and some additional limitations imposed e All campuses, except Laney 
alreadyhavca chronic v/ithdrax/al policy in effect. (W's may not exceed courses 
completed.) One college in the State (Foothill) requires that a student commit 
himself to a course by the end of the second v;eek. If he withdrax^s after that 
date he receives a no-pass grade rather than a straight U. 

The general issue dealing \rith use of the unlimited U is x;hether students are 
staying in school longer because of this policy and therefore displacing other 
students, or at least overcrovrding existing facilities. la short, have non- 
punitive grading practices, particularly the unlimited IJ, significantly altered 
the notoriously high attrition rates in community colleges? If this is true, 
it marks a significant alteration of the ''revolving door ' phenomenni and raises 
other issues concerning how much society should ultimately invest in public 
education. 

One of the most outstanding conflicts between practice and policy pertains to 
the impact that the unlimited \1 has upon repeating a course \;here the student 
received a grade of C or better. Uhile not generally peruittcd, except at 
Laney, a student can, and does, subvert this prohibition by simply taking a U. 
The examination of grade distributions clearly indicates that large numbers of 
Peralta students are taking W's in courses that they are passing (x^ith C or even 
B grades;. In the Harrington study at the University of California (1971) 
students x;ere reported as generally expecting to receive a B^I- in their courses. 
It is not difficult to translate this data to Peralta — x;here transfer is a 
motivation of between 1/2 to 2/3 of entering Freshmcn--and understand hov? they 
plan to up their overall GPA's by taking no grade less than a B. Indeed, the 
institutional GPA for all of Peralta i s 3.0, x;ith more A's ax;arded than B's, 
^ Ironicftlly, tacrc are pages oT regulations in the college catalogs on CR/NCR, 

x^hichara only slightly used, and very little elaboration upon the regulations 

and general policy pertaining to the unlimited withdrax7al. 
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and more B Grades awarded than C's. 



The most ctrikinc finding discussed in the report is undoubtedly the discovery 
that Peralta auards fe\^er transferable (passing with C or above) grades in 1972 
than the all California average five years ago. Sixty-two percent of all course 
grades for the total course enrollment were in the A, B, aad C category. In a 
comprehensive (W=67, \7ith 1007, response) study completed in 1567, the total 
in these categories was 80%. Students receiving the A, B, and C grades in 27 
Northern California community colleges, studied by Becker (1972) came to 69%. 
This compares vrith 93% at the state colleges and 77.4% at the University of 
California for all lower-division course enrollments. 

Also of significance is the finding that grade distributions by department are 
normally distributed with the largest number awarding only between 10-29% A grade 
Since the median percentage interval for the five Peralta colleges is 25% A 
grades, this x^ould not be surprising. In other words, there are very few de- 
partments that give more than 30% A's, and practically none that give more than 
40% A's. Only 11 (4. 2%) departments out of 263 districts gave between 40-49% A's. 
Only 5 (1.9%) gave between 50-59% A's. Only one department (.4%) gave between 
60-69% A's and none above that figure. The median percentage interval for the 
B grade is 23%, district-wide, which is also closely approximated by the vde- 
partmental grade distributions. 

Another interesting observation is that the couse withdrawals do not occur 
in greater preponderence at the end of the tarm. Overall, the attrition rate 
between the five census periods of the semester or quarter is 10%. The drop 
between the fourth and last period is only 13.5%. These are averages, and ex- 
ceptions do exist. North Peralta, for Instance has a 19. C drop in the last 
period, compared with an overall drop rate that parallels the all-district 
rafe of 10.0%. Feather River, v/hich implies in its catalog that course with- 
drawals after the fifth week of the quarter (FRC catalog p. 21), has only a 
7.1 drop in total course enrollment in the fifth census period. Not surprising- 
ly, the drop in the first census period is the largest throughout the district 
(27.5%) compared with their overall average attrition rate of 11.47». 



In brief, the greatest single impact upon the Peratla grade distributions is 
undoubtedly the consequence of the unlimited withdrawal policy. Inadequate 
attention has probably been devoted to understanding the consequence of this 
practice, even though it is v/idely used by students and has numerous educational 
as well as fiscal implications. The basic cause in the rise in the CPA and the 
creation of an inverse distribution (more A's than B's, etc.) is probably 
attributable to large numbers of course withdrawals "C** category and not due 
to any general relaxation in grading standards. In fact, the small percentage of 
students receiving C grades or better (52^ is suggestive of the fact that 
instructor evaluation of student performance has probably not changed very sig- 
nificantly since before the advent of nonpunitive grading. The only difference 
Is that students are afforded 'tscapc options," which they exercise if their 
academic performance is below the standards that they set for themselves. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence to suggest that students are any more willing 
to accept "average grades," than at any time in the past and indeed, the data 
clearly indicates that the competition for grades continues despite major insti- 
tutional reforms intended to alter the traditional emphasis upon punitive 
grading. 
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APPENDIX 11 (A) 



1874 EDUCATION CODB 

Sodol Science Courses 

25516.3. The courses of instruction in social sciences shall 
include a study of the role, participation, and contribution of 
black Americans, American Indians, Mexicans, persons of 
oriental extraction, and other ethnic proups to the economic,* 
political, and social development of California and the United 
States of America. 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1245.) 

Approval of Courses 

2551G.5. No state fund^> shall be apportioned to any dis- 
trict on account of the attendance of students enrolled in a 
community college course unless the course tras offered in an 
educational program, as defined by Section 25515.5, approved 
by the board of governors or the course itself "was approved 
by the board of governors* 

In any other law having an effect, in relation to community 
colleges, similar to that of this section, "courses" shall be in- 
terpreted in a manner consistent with the provisions of this 
section; 

(Amended by Stats, 19'70, Ch, 870,) 

Graduafton Requirements 

25517. The governing board of each district maintaining a 
community college shall prescribe requirements for graduation 
from community college courses, 

(Amended by Stats, 1970, Ch. 102.) 

Minimum Credit Hours for Groduafion From iwo^year Course 
25517.5. The minimum requirement for graduation fi-om 

a twG*ycar community college course of study shall be at ^ieast 

60 credit hours of work* 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 102.) 

Mintmum Crcdif Hours for Graduation from Four-year Course 

25518. The minimum requirement for graduation from a 
four-year community college course of study shall be at least 
120 credit hours of work. 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 102.) 

Credii Hour Defined f AUowance for Shorter Term 

25518.5. One credit hour of community college work is ap- 
proximately throe hours of recitation, study, or laboratory 
work per week throu^^hout a term of 16 weeks. Where a terra 
is more or less than 16 weeks more or less than one credit hour 
shall be a1]o^vod in the same ratio that the length of the term 
is to 16 weeks. 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 102.) 



Mandatory Physical Education Courses 

25520. All pupils enrolled in the community colleges, ex- 
cept pupils excused, shall be n^quircd to attend upon the 
courses of physical education for a minimum of 120 minutes 
per week. \Vhorc adequate facilities are available a daily pro- 
gram is recommended. 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 102.) 
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CALIFORNIA EDUCATION CODE 



im 

5a>pe of hstrucfion by Commvnify Colleges 

122651. Public community colleges shall offer instruction 
through but not beyond the 14th grade level, 'which instruction 
may include, but fjball not be limited to, programs in one or 
more of the following categories: (1) standard collegiate 
courses for transfer to higher institutions; (2) vocational and 
technical fields leading to emplo>Tncnt; and (3) general or 
liberal arts courses. Studies in these fields may lead to the 
associate in arts or associate in science degree, 

(Amended by Stats, 1970, Ch. 102.) 



EDUCATION CODE 1873 

'Article 2. Community College Courses of Study 
(Heading of Article 2 amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 102) 

PiYeparafton of Courses of Sfudy; Review 

25515.5. Courses of instruction and ed\^cationaI programs 
ahall be prepared under the direction of the governing board 
of each community collefre district. Such educational programs 
shall be submitted to the board of governors for approval. 
Courses of instruction \7hicli arc not ofrered in approved edu- 
cational programs shall be submitted to the board of governors 
lor approval. The district governing board siiall establish poli- 
cies for, and approve, individual courses -which are offered in 
approved educational programs "without referral to the board 
of governors. 

The board of governors shall review, and may approve, all 
educational programs and all courses wliich are required by 
this section to be submitted to it for approval. 

For the purposes of this section, ''course of instruction" 
means an instructional unit of an area or field of organized 
knowledge, usually provided on a quarter, semester, year, or 
prescribed length-of-titne basis. 

For the purposes of this section, ''educational program*' is 
an organized sequence of courses leading to a degree, a certifi- 
cate, a diploma, a license, or transfer to another institution of 
higher education. 

The provisions of this section apply to classes for adults as 
well as regular classes of community colleges. 

(Amended by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1523.) 

Coarse of Study For Two-year Community College 

25516. The course of study for txro-j^car community col- 
leges shall be designed to fit the needs of pupils of the 13th 
and 14th grades and may include courses of instruction de- 
eigncd to prepare for admission to the upper division of higher 
institutions of learning and such other courses of instruction 
designed to prepare persons for agricultural, commercial, 
homcmaking, industrial and other vocations, and such courses 
of instruction as may be deemed necessary to provide for the 
civic and liberal education of the citizens of the commxmity. 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 102.) 
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TITLE 5 Camfornia Community Colleges 615 

(Register '/O, No. 1G— 4-18-70) 

CuAPTEH 4. StANDATIDS op rSciIOLAKSHIP 

513C0. Refjnlations. Tlie ^(ovcrning board of a district main- 
taining a ComimuHly College sliall adopt regulations consistent with 
the provisions of this cliaptor. The governin;^ board sl)all adopt rules 
setting fortii the (rirennistanoes Ili-it shall warnuit exceptions lo the 
dismissal reqnirejnonls herein set forth and s:u)ll file a copy of such 
rulos with the board, Tlie reguh.licns shall provide, among otiior things, 
that approi)riate records shall he hei^t of every inslancc in wliicli a stu- 
dent is so excepted. The standards sliall be published in the college 
catalog under appropriate headings. 

51301. Standards for Probation and Dismissal. A student shall 
be placed on probation and iininodiately notified that his performance 
is deficient or he sliall be dismissed on the basis of the following 
standards : 

Grade Status Grade Status 

Grades Keccivcd Kcqvxriny Probation Requinng Dismissal 

"No-crcdit** prnde in | 
or more of all units at> 
tempted in each of 3 
consecutive semesters (5 
consecutive quarters) 



All of his grades ate 
**crcdit-no credit" 
grades 



"Xo-credit" grades in at 
least ^ but not 5 ot 
units herein designated 
for a Etitdent in his 
status 



All of his {Trades are 
grade points and are 
calculated as follows: 
A — 4 grade points 
B — 3 grade points 
C — 2 grade points 
J> — 1 grade point 
F — no grcde points 



Gradt? point average for 
units herein dosijrnatcd 
for a student in his 
status is less than 2.0 
but not loss than 1,75 



Grade poinfc average of 
all units attempted in 
each of 3 consecutive se- 
mesters (5 consccutire 
quarters) is less than 
1.76 



Grade status iu all units 
so attempted in each 
category falls iu the ap- 
plicable foregoing de- 
scription 



Seme of his grades are 
letter grades and some 
"credit-no credit** 
grades 



Grade status in all units 
in each cntr;;ory falls in 
the applicable foregoing 
description 
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Education TITLE 6 

(Register 70, No- 16—4-18-70) 



In applying the preceding provisions to a particular student, the 
units to be considered shall be dotenr.ined as follows: 



Student Status 
The Fl\jdeiit is transferring to the 
Community College 

The Ktudcnt is n fulUtimc Ktudont 



The st;;dcnL is a part-time student 
and b IS att^^mpH-d in any colioi:e 
or university, or ;;rn»lps \Z or 14 
of a conHnunity coUt^'o a tolal of 
32 semester units (or the equiva* 
lent of quarter units) 



Uniif Desiffnated 
All units previously nttteniptcd In 
any college or university and in 
grados 13 nnd 14 of a Comrannity 
College 

Units atfomptod in grades 33 or 14 
during the semf^^tor or quarter im- 
mediately prtcoding 
AU vtntH s-) attempted 



51302. Reinstatement. A stud«'iit who has been disniissed pur- 
suant to the standards given in Sodion hmi sliall not be reinstated 
until one eoinplete somestor (nv if llio collrfrc is on the quarter system, 
two complete (paarters) hns elapNod nTtor the disnissnl. unless the stu- 
dent conies within an excoption ffot forlli in rules adopted by the gov- 
erning? board- 
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TITUE! 6 Calipobnu CoMMUNmr CoLLBaES 

(Register 70« No. 16—408*70) 



Chapter 7, Degrees ani> Certificates 

51600. Ee^Iations. The governing board of a district main- 
taiumg- a Comniunity College sliall adopt regulations consistent with 
the provisions of this chapter, 

51601. Definitions. For the purpose of this chapter, "satisfac- 
torily completed'' means either credit earned on a "credit — no credit*' 
basis or a grade point avcraj^c of 2.0 (grade C on a five point scale 
with zero for an P grade) or better in 13th and 14tli year graded 
courses in the curriculum upon which the degree is based. 

51602. Associate in Arts Degree. Tlie governing board of a 
district maintaining a Community College shall confer the degree oi 
associate in arts upon a student who in grades 13 and 14 has satis- 
factorily completed from 60 to 64 semester hours of work in a curric- 
ulum which the district accepts to^vard the degree (as shown by its 
catalog) and which includes all of the following requirements, pro- 
vided that 12 hours of the required credit hours were secured in re^- 
dence at that Community College: 

(a) A major consisting of at least 20 semester hours in a specified 
field of study. 

(b) Three semester hours in the Constitution of the United States, 
and in American history, including the stud}^ of American institutions 
and ideals, and in the principles of state and local government estab- 
lished under ^he Constitution of tliis State and the satisfactory passing 
of an examination on these subjects. 

(c) Two semester hours of community and personal hygiene. A 
Community College student, who is a minor whose parents or guardian 
state in writing that the course in community and personal hygiene 
is contrary to the religious beliefs of the student, or who is not a minor 
and makes the same statement in writing, may be excused from such 
course and permitted to substitute a two-hour course in a field or fields 
specifically designated by the governing board of the district in lieu 
of the required two-hour course in community and personal hygiene, 

(d) Two semester hours in physical education earned at the rate 
of one-half credit per semester for a minimum of 120 minutes per week 
in directed physical education activities, except as a student may be 
exempted in accordance with Section 8702, Education Code. 

(e) Sueh requirements in oral and wTitten English as the govern- 
ing board oi the district may establish. 

The governing board may make exceptions to the residence re- 
quirement in any instance in ^vhich it determines that an injustice or 
hardship would otherwise be placed upon an individual student. 



620 Education TITLE 5 

(Register 70, No. 16-^-18-70) 



51605. Credit by Examination. The governing board of a dis- 
trict malntainin'^^ a Comiuunity College may grant credit to any stu- 
dent who satisfricrorily pafrscs an examination approved and conducted 
by proper authorilies of college. Such credit may be granted only 
to a >Uudent who is registered at tlie college and in good standing for 
a course listed in tlie catalog of the college. 

Units for which credit is given pursuant to the provisions of this 
section .shall not be countoii iji detenninin^r tlic 12 semester hours of 
credit iu residence required by Section 51602. 
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CHAPTER 1. Course op Study 

SraCHAPTEB 1. COUBSE STANnAROS 

65000. Definitions. For the purposes of this chapter, the fol- 
lowing definitions shall apply: 

(a) Course'* means an organized pattern of instruction on a 
specific subject offered by a Community College for grades 13 and 14, 

(b) "Course of study'' means an organized sequence of courses 
offered by a Community College for grades 13 and 14 within a gen- 
eral subject area. 

Anthority cited for Chapters 1 acd 2: Sections 193, 197, 25515.5 and 
25516.5, Education Code. 

65001. Criteria. A graded course shall possess one or mors of 
the following characteristics: 

(a) It provides credit toward an associate degree, is normally 
considered of collegiate level, and is approved by the board as a com- 
ponent of, a prerequisite to, or eligible as a required or elective course 
within a course of study which leadis toward an associate degree* 

TITLE 5 Calttounia CoMMUi\MTT Colleges 640.1 

(Register 71, No. 9—2-27-71) 

(b) It is approved by the- board and is part of an occupational 
course of study boyond hiirh school level within the scope of the term 
"vocational i\nd technical fields leadinE? to emplojTncnt," as the term 
is used in Eduoation Code Section 22G51, which leads toward an associ- 
ate degree, an oceupatioual ccrtiilcate. or both. 

(c) It is approved by tlic board and is recognized upon transfer 
by the University of California, a California state college, or an ac- 
credited independent college or university in California, as a part of: 

(1) The required preparation tovxard a major; 

(2) The general or general cdiicalion, requirement; or 

(3) The perraissible or recommended elective credits. 

65002. Standards. A graded course shall meet all of the fol- 
lowing standards: 

(a) The content is organized to meet the requirements for the 
associate degree as specified in Chapter 7 (commencing with Section 
51C00) of Division 2 of this part or the requiroments for an occupa- 
tional certificate and is a part of a course of study not cxceec^ijg 70 
units in length. 

(b) It is ofTercd as described in the college catalor?, or a supple- 
ment thereto, vrbich provides an appropriate title, number, and accurate 
description of cour:>c content, A ^iourse outline is available at the col- 
lege. Course reqtiirements and credit awarded are consistent with 
Education Code Section .22G51. 

(c) Only tliose students who have met the prerequisites for the 
course are enrolled. 

(d) It is subject to the published standards of matriculation, at- 
f^ndance, ard r»chi^-vcment of the college. 

(e) The enrohees are awardr^d marks or f^rades on the basis of 
methods of evaluation set forth by the colle^re and are subject to the 
standards of retention set forth in Chapier 4 (commencing v,*itli Section 
51300) of Divi^uon 2 of this part or to such additional standards aq 
may be establi-ljod by th? rrov/^rinnrr board of the di:3trict. 

(f) Enrcilr-ont cannot b? repeated except in unusual circum- 
stances and with the prior v.Titton peririiri^on from the district super- 
intendent or his authorized representative or representatives. 

BuBcnAriKR Apphoval or Cocnsze 

65100. Approval. Fach ep •^y/'c to ha oixered by a Coriimunity 
College shall bo approved by llic Oiiancellor before the course is ofxered 
by the college. 

The course shall be submitted to the Chancello*' on forma provided 
by his oface. 

5D101. Chancellor's R ^port. The Chancellor shall report to the 
board at a fall and a 6prin;r: inoeting the actions which he h taken 
in approving coursos submitted to him pursuant, to the proviaiona of 
this chapter. -54- 
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1.05 



1,05 Duties and Responsibilities 
of the Board of Trustees 

The duties of the board will be as follows; 

1. To select and appoint the Superintendent of the district. 

2. To establish the broad general policies which will govern the 
operation of the district. 

3. To approve the annual budget. 

4« To approve the expenditure of all funds. 

5. To appoint or dismiss employees of the district upon the 
recotranendation of the Superintendent, 

6. To fix salaries of all employees and to review all salary 
schedules annually, 

7. To act upon recommendations of the administration on physical 
plant development and other capital outlay expenditures. 

8. To pass upon recommendations of the superintendent on matters of 
repair and maintenance of buildings, grounds and equipment. 

9. To request and consider reports from the Superintendent concerning 
the educational program, financial aspects of the district, and 
all other matters pertaining to the welfare of the colleges. 

10. To consider and act upon the curricular offerings of the colleges 
upon the recommendation of the Superintendent. 

11. To consider and adopt an annual calendar. 

124 To provide for the establishment of necessary procedures to assure 
proper accounting of all district funds, student organization 
funds, cafeteria funds, and any other funds that fall under the 
supervision of the district. 

13. To provide for the annual audit of all funds. 

14. To consider communications and requests from citizens or organiza- 
tions on matters of policy and administration. 

15. To serve as a board of appeal for students, employees and citizens 
of the Peralta Junior College District. 
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5 •10-5 .14 



5*10 ADMISSION REQUIREMEirrs 

Admission requirements will be published in the catalog of each college. 
Each college will require all applicants for admission to file an official 
Application for Admission and, when legally required, to submit evidence of 
compliance uith regulations concerning poliomyelitis inoculation. 



5.12 REGISTRATION 

Each college \7ill prescribe a period of registration for each term 
and will require students to register during that period as announced in 
the college's official calendar. Each college may, however, make excep- 
tions to this general rule in the case of short-term courses, certain 
vocational curricula, or other specialized courses or programs. 



5.14 DROPPING CLASSES Aim I7ITHDRAHINr, FROM COLLEGE 

Each college will publish in its college catalog its regulations con- 
cerning dropping of classes and withdrawal from college, both official and 
unofficial. The dates within x^hich students may drop classes and/or with- 
draxj from college, either with or without penalty, will be published in 
the college calendar • 
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5.16-5,20 



5.16 ATTErroAi^ICE 

Students are expected to attend all meetings of all classes in vhich 
they are enrolled. Specific attendance regulations shall be published at 
each college. The district requires that attendance records be adequate 
for reporting to the State and to other governmental agencies. The colleges 
may establish procedures whereby students may take a Leave of Absence for 
illness or other legitimate purpose. 

5.20 SCHOLARSHIP AND PROBATION 

Each college will adopt and publish procedures which will insure 
implementation of the provisions of the Title V, Article 15, Section 131 
of California Administrative Code, regarding scholarship, probation, and 
dismissal of students for academic deficiencies. Such procedures, however, 
must insure that all entering students are provided v;ith a minimum attend- 
ance of two semesters before being dismissed for academic deficiencies. 
Colleges are authorized to establish readmission procedures. 

Each college will establish procedures v^hereby students may obtain 
copies of their grades at the close of each midterm and semester period* 



6.20 



5.20 REQUIREIffiNTS FOR DEGRESS A:D CERTIFICATES 

!• The governing board shall confer the degree of associate in arts upon the 
satisfactory completion in grades 13 and 14 of GO semester hours or 90 quarter 
hours of work in a curriculum \;hich one of the Peralta Colleges accepts toward 
the degree (as shoxvTi by its catalog) and which includes the requirements listed 
in (a) through (o), provided that 12 semester hours or 18 quarter hours of the 
required credit hours were secured in residence at that junior college. (The 
governing board may make exceptions to the residence requirement in any in- 
stance in which the governing board determines that an injustice or hardship 
would othcnjise be placed upon an individual student.) ''Satisfactory comple- 
tion'^ means cither credit earned on a "'credit-no credit" basis or a grade point 
average of 2»0 (grade C on a five point scale vjith zero for an F grade) or 
better in 13th and 14tli year graded courses in the curriculum upon which the 
degree is based. 

(a) A major consisting of at least 20 semester hours or 30 quarter hours 
in a specified field of study. 

(b) Three semester hours or five quarter hours in the Constitution of 
the United States, and in American history, including the stiidy of 
American inr:titutions and ideals, and of the principles of state 
and local government established under the Constitution of this 
state, and the satisfactory passing of an examination on said 
courses. 

(c) T^7o semester hours or three quarter hours of commtinity and personal 
hygiene; except that a junior college student, x^^llOsc parents or 
guardian state in v?riting that the course in community and personal 
hygiene is contrary to the religious beliefs of the student, may be 
excused from such course and permitted to substitute a tv7o semester 
ho\ir or three quarter hour course in a field or fields specifically 
designated by the governing board of the district in lieu of the . 
required tvjo-hour course in coir.munity and personal hygiene. 

(d) T\^o semester hours or three quarter hours in physical education 
earned at the rate of one-half credit per semester or quarter for 
a maximum of 120 minutes per v;cck in directed physical education 
activities, except as a student m.ay be exempted in accordance with 
Section 8162, Education Code . 

(e) Six semester hours or nine quarter hours in oral and written English. 

2. The governing board of the Peralta Junior College District shall confer 
the degree of associate in science upon the satisfactory completion in grades 
13 and 14 of 60 semester hours or 90 quarter hours of work v;hich shall satisfy 
all the requirements for an associate in arts degree, and which work shall 
include a major of at least 20 semester hours or 30 quarter hours in any of 

the following fields: engineering, physical and biological science, vocational- 
technical curriculums. 

3. The governing board of the Peralta Junior College District shall award 
the appropriate diploma or degree whenever a student shall have completed 
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(continued) 



6.20-6.21 

(continued) 

all requirements of a full curriculum of the junior college without regard to 
the length of time actually tolisn by the student to complete such requirements. 
The governing board shall grant t any student \A\o satisfactorily completes 
the requirements of any course c/ -tiuly in less than the prescribed time the 
full number of semester hours or quarter hours scheduled for such course. 

4« The governing board of the Peralta Junior College District shall issue a 
certificate of achievement (as determined by the individual college and 
specified in its catalog) to any student who successfully completes any course 
of study of curriculum in length less than the full number of years and grades 
maintained by the junior college. 

Vc 6.21 CraHDIT'-NO CREDIT GRADES 
Basis of Courses Offered 

(a) The Governing board of the Peralta Junior College District authorizes 
each Peralta College to offer courses in either or both of the fol- 
lowing categories, and each college shall specify in its catalog the 
category or categories in which the course falls: (In the absence of 
such regulation a course will be presumed to be offered on a letter- 
grade basis.) 

(1) Courses wherein all students are evaluated on a "credit-no 
credit" basis. 

(2) Courses wherein each student may elect on registration, or 
within a reasonable time thereafter, whether the basis of his 
evaluation is to be a "credit-no credit" or a letter grade. 

(b) All uni.fn onrued on a "credit-no credit" basis in California insti- 
tutions of higher ethirntiou or equivalent out-of-state institutions 
shall be counted in satisfaction of junior college curriculum 
requirements, but such courses shall be disregarded in determining 

a student's grade point average for all purposes for which a grade 
point average is reqi?ired. 

(c) The governing board authorizes each Peralta College to determine 
whether a student who has received credit for a course taken on a 
"credit-no credit" ' 4sis at that college may convert this grade to a 
letter grade by taking an appropriate examination. 
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6.22 



*6.22 STAI-TDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 

1« Minimum standards shall require that a student be placed on probation 
and inimediately notified that his performance is deficient or he shall be 
dismissed, in accordance vith the requirements shovm in the following table: 



Grades 
Received 



All of his grades 

are "credit-no credit" 

grades 



Grade Status 

Requiring; 

Probation 

"Ko-credit " grades 
in at least 1/2 but 
not 3/4 of units 
herein designated 
for a student in his 
status 



Grade Status 

Requiring 

Dismissal 

"No-credit" 
grade in 3/4 or 
more of all units 
attempted in each 
of 3 consecutive 
semesters (5 con- 
secutive quarters) 



All of his grades 
are letter grades 
Grade points are 
calculated as 
follows: 

A-4 grade points 
B-3 grade points 
C-2 grade points 
D-1 grade points 
F-no grade points 



Grade point 
average for units 
herein designated 
for a student in his 
status is less than 
2,0 but not less 
than 1.75 



Grade point 
average of all 
units attempted 
in each of 3 
consecutive 
semesters (5 
coz^.secutivc 
quarters) is 
less than 1*75 



Some of his grades 
are letter grades 
and some "credit-no 
credit" grades 



Grade status in all 
units in each category 
falls in the appli- 
cable foregoing 
description 



Grade status in 
all units so 
attempted in 
each category 
falls in the 
applicable fore- 
going description 



Student Status 



Units Designated 



He is transferring to the 
junior college 



He Is a full-time student 



He is a part-time student 
and has attempted in any college 
or university, or grades 13 or 
14 of a junior college, a total 
of 12 semester units (or the 
equivalent of quarter units) 



All units previously attempted 
in any college or university 
and in grades 13 and 14 of a 
junior college 

Units.. attcmptcd:.iii gi;adce 13 
or 14 during the semester or 
quarter immediately preceding 

All units so attempted 
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(continued) 



6,22 

(continued) 



2« Minlmuzn standard shall require that a student vho has been dismissed 
shall not be reinstated until one semester (or if the college is on the 
quarter system, two quarters) has elapsed after the dismissal, unless the 
students comes within the exception set forth in rules adopted by the 
governing board. 



*Added 2/19/68 
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The Peralta Colleges 
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1972-73 

Grading Standards 



APPENDIX 1 1 CO 



EXCERPTS from COLLEGE OF ALAMEDA CATALOG 
Pgs. 15. 16, 17 



ATTENDArKEPOUCY 

Segulor dcss anendance if required of all students. Instrvictor* will 
»et attendance pofic*ei for eoch cioss. and it is the student's responsi- 
bility to kncrw and conform to each policy. 

Instructois may drop a student from class If the number of obsences 
exceeds the number of times the closs meets if* one week. Absences are 
to be deored directly with the instnjctor. 

leaves of absence moy be granted for (imited periods to cover ill- 
ness, hospitalization, or extreme emergencies. Contact each instructor 
tonetrrw^u 

GRADING SYSTEM 

Evolircrtion through groding is the responsibitify of eoch instructor. 
Once O'fiforded, grodes moy not be changed except where evidence 
n presented thof a dencol error was invo/ved. 

p^e wrodes and grode points awarded by College of Alameda ore 
def fneri os follows: 



A 
B 

C 
0 
•F 

I 

NCft 



OefinlUen 

Excellent 

Good 

Avmge 

Possirtg 

Failure 

Incomplete 

Withdrawal 

Credit 

No Credit 



Grade Points 

4 points for each unit 
3 points far each unit 
2 points for eodi unit 
1 point for each unit 
0 points for eoch unit 
0 points for each unit 
0 points for eoch unit 
0 paints for eoch unit 
0 points for each unit 



The nonpunitive grode of "W" is given for courses dropped between! 
tf<e fourth week ond the end of the quarter, as well as for nonorrend*) 
once drops. A student may efect to receive a grode of "W* at any timej 
up to and including the College's scheduled final examination core if 
fie so requests in writing. A '*W will not appear on the transcript fori 
courses dropped before the fourth week of the quarter (Census Ooy}.: 
The student should moke every effort to contact the instructor person-: 
oily for 0 course to be dropped. Drop cords ore ovaitoble m the Regi^-^ 
tror's Office. The grode of "P" will only be awarded* on speciol request, 
to the instructor by a student, in lieu of a "W." 

Arrangements shall be mode with the instructor to change on in 
complete {'T') to a letter grode (" A/* ' B/' ' C/' * D." 'T/' "W"| before 
the end of the eighth week of the next quarter of oftendorce. 

The grode "CR" (successful completion of o course} or **NCR*' {com 
ptetion of o course but foiled to meet stondords) may not be changed 
to o letter grade. 

•S nidftn will rt(«tv« o •*W" un(tn rh«y •i«ct to tok» o grad* of *f 



GRADE POfNT AVERAGES 

A sfudcnf 5 grudt; poutf o^croge (CPA| is Computed by dividjr>o the 
rotol units ctremptpd mto the lotul grode points earned. 
Grode Units Attemptrd Units Complttcd Grode MnH 
A, 6, CD Counfed Counted Counted 

ivn/M/^n S"""}!^^ , Not Counted Not Counted 

l W. NCR tJot Counted Not Counted Not Counted 

Nor Counted Cosinlttd Not Counted 

REPETITION OF COURSES 

Only o course in v^hich a grode of "0/* "F/' "I/* "W," or ' NCR" was 
received moy bp lepfntrd. If o 'V" grode course'is repeoted. the grode 
tor eoch otiempt will be mcluded in the grade point averoge, but units 
eorned w»l) be credited only once. 

Courses in which the student receives o "C" grode or belter may not 
be repeoted unless the college catalog indicotes that the course moy tm 
repealed for unrt credit. 

CREDIT/NO-CREDIT POLICY 

In designafcd courses students moy elect to toke the course on O 
credit/no-ctedit basis rather ihon receive o letter grade. Upon sue- 
cessful completion of o credit/no-credit course the student eoms th* 
specified number of units and his record will show CR. If the tlo- 
denfs work *% unsatisfactory, his record at the end of the course wtfl 

• show NCR. 

An ^ouf ses (isted in the Announcement of Courses ore Identified by 

• a symbol thot appears directly after the number of the course. Courses 
I fori into these categories. 

! 1 . Courses tcikrn for lelter grode only (no symbet) 

2. Courses toicrn for crcdtt/ no-ciedit only (symbol ttl 

3. Courses that moy be token either lor o lelter grade or on credit/ 
no credit basis Isymbolt) 

A student may enroll in ons credit/ no-credit tronsfer course eoch 
quarter. Sep your counselor for ircinsfcr course requirements. 

In courses that may be token either for o letter grode or on o credit/ 
no-crodit boMs the student must choose which he desires. During th« 
fourth wepW of the quarter, the student must indJcate to the instructor 
on the proper form whether he is enrolled for a letter grade or on O 
credft/no-credit basis. 

The designotion credit/no-credit (CR or NCRl may no! be changed 
to 0 letter grade. 



WrTHDRAWAL 

A student who withdrows from o closs or the College during the 
quorter wilf receive a ^rodc of ' W in each course involved. The stu- 
dent IS responsible for nolilying his instructors. 

CHRONIC WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 

Ai the end of each ocodemic year, students who hove enrolled in 15 
or more quarter units during ihe previous three qvatten will hove their 
records reyieweo. Those students whose units of W in (he ocodemir 
year equol or emitted the number of units completed shall be requireci 
to petition for reodmission ta the college. 

CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 

Enrolled sfudents who hove hod subsfonfiof prior experiences In the 
content of collegclevef courses may file o petition chollenglna a 
course hsted rn the College Cotofog. If the petition is approved by thS 
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EXCERPTS from FEATHER RIVER COLLEGE CATALOG 
Pgs. 22, 23, 24 



LIMITATION ON UNIT LOAD 

A unil IcviH of 18 imii^ pnr quort'»r i\ rortiiH^rcd monimum. Student! 
ore urgccJ to coffy bct«vCfn 15 nncl IB units in order to pursue their 
regular cKcid»tinc proqinm cocfi (|uorlcr In order to toke more tl>on 
the moKimum. npprovol must be obtoined by petition from the GfTice 
of Instructton ond the student's odviser 

SCHOLASTIC STANDARDS 

Eoch instructor ossign? grodes to his students bosed on stondords 
estoWishcd os nppropnntc for eoch class. Written popers, participation 
in clrr.% cit^cir \ti in, mith'^rm fnul riiuil f vumiMKiKinv rrmy l>e used by 
on instructor lo drierm-ne ortnlcs It is the student's responsibility to 
know the crifrrio vsed in groding by his instructors. Students should 
consult with instructors during oftice hours for ossistonce and dorifico* 
lion of individuol instructors' grading policy. 

GRADES AND GRADE POINTS 

Awordiog urn Irs to sii'dcnls «s 'he responsibility of the instructor of 
the Courr.c tn winch the 'ttjfioni r'»rolled Or»ce nworded, grodcs moy 
not h*' rli'Mirj*.*! f^rcpi '.vh* rr » ''-lu «• li | ir r\»t.t*' I <i t l«^ticcil crroi 
hos occurred Ui»on prcst nlcilion of fcKts of the s»turitton, the Presi- 
dent of !hf» CoMi'rio nuty cn/ilori/o n chongr m gfn.le Scholorship 
mofk* ntiH QintU* p'lin! vr»lii>-. ftr>» ir, fulKiws. 



A 


Cxfcllunt 


4 points p'*'" unit 


B 


Al>ovc Avt-rogc 


3 points per unit 


C 




2 points |K*r on»! 


0 


Bnrcly Pc j'.»nq 


\ point por unit 


F 


rciiliirc 


0 


inc. 


•IrwrmipfelC 


0 


W 


• •WillHlrtiA-nl 


0 


CR NCR 


•••Croriil t4o r,irdit 


0 



•To cl'»'''r Off "In^/' ^trrt /c, o student must moke orrongcrnent* 
Willi iho tttstructor ol I'trM toirr wt'*^s prior to the end of the 
foll«';v.it>'j <|uorlcr in ros»d' nee ot fcolhcr River College. Foilure 
to c\caf " grri'lr will trs^tU rn the "Inc." becoming on 

ciutcimon*. "VV" ol the rn<( of the succccdmg quorter in which 
the "Inc " was yrven. 
**Thc rc^ponstbility for withdrowot from o closs belongs to the 
stuilent. 

** *0n(> credit-no Crccfil coorse moy be token per quorter for O totol 
of 15 untts of the rofjuirfjcl ninety. If o student is enrolled in o 
tronsfer progrom, he ts urrjed to check the cotolog of the College 
he plons to iron$fer to. tn order to determine whether o credit- 
no cre'iit course is occepicd. Credit no credit courses, moy not 
be token in the student's mojor field. 

The cumulotlve grode point overogc (gpo) is computed by dividing 
the totol number of units o student hos oticmpted into the totol number 
of grode points he has eorned. 

REPEATING A COURSE 

Unless the course description stotes to the controry. students ore not 
permitted to repeot o course in which o grode of "C" or higher wos 
ochieved. Where o course is repeoted. the units will be cou.ited once. 
The new ond old grades ore both ploced on the student's permonenf 
record ond used in computing guide point overnges. Duplicate credit 
connot be given for college courses which ore token ofter completing on 
equivolent in high school, unless opproved by the Office of Instruction. 
No credit con be given for courses which duplicote those token pre- 
viously ot onother college. 

ABSENCE FROM CLASS 

Any student absent without permission from Ony closs for more 
times than ihot closs nicet'^ in one weok rrrrny be rccomn-.ended to the 
Oc«n oS S\uM\^\ Pcr»onnc\ Soi vices fof uiM>w»lio^e drop from thot clos*. 



CHRONIC WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 

At tSe rnrl of ihc fprmg <|MMrtff f^Of>\ yvnr. students who hove 
enrolled »n o totol nl \5 fiunrli»r t)nt«'^ or mori* f luring the previous three 
c^uortcrs vy»l! hov* thoir rfrnrds rovicwi'd Pmsc 'Judonis vi/hose units 
of "W" in Um» orn U iuK ycttf cv^-Kil Of oxterd the niinihrr of units com- 
pleted shall I.O r'Mr^in'd tfi pi lHtcn lor rrfi(lrni«.MCn to iSe College. 
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EXCERPTS from LANEY COLLEGE CATALOG Pgs, 24, 25, 27 

SCHOlASTIC STANDARDS 

Each instructor assigns grades to his students based cn standarSs 
established as appropriate tor each class. Written papers,, partici- 
pation in class discussion. midTMm and tma) examinations may be 
used by an instructor to deiermirje grades. 11 is the student's rtspoth 
libiliXy to kntrv the criteria used in grading by his instructors. 
Students should cbasult with instructors during office hours for 
assistaRCc 

GRADES AND GRADE POfNTS 

Scholarship mari^ with grade point values used at iBney College 
are as fo!kows: 



A 


Excellent 


4 points for each unit 


8 


Good 


3 points for each unit 


C 


Average 


2 points for each unit 


0 


Passing 


1 point for each unit 


F 


Failure 


0 points for each unit 



I Incomplete 0 units attemptef^ or completed 
W Withdrawal 0 units attempted or completed* 

The cumulative grade point average <GPA) is computed by 
dividing the total number of grade ^mts earned by the total num 
ber of units attempted. 

Students are permitted to repeat a course once. If a course ts 
repeated, the grades for each attempt are recorded; however, unit 
credit is granted for only the first completion. 

A grade of •'incompfete*' may be ass»gned in castas of ilJoess, etc, 
when the student has discussed his *' incomplete** with the instrurtor 
and a definite plan for making up the worK within the next semester 
in which the student is enrolled has been agreed upon. 

A grade of "incomplete" must be made up within the next semes- 
ter in which the student is enrolled or no later than one college year 
if the student is not enrolled. If this is not done, the "incomplete'* 
remains an "incomplete" and cflnnot be "made-up" or changed to 
a "W/* 

A student may drop a tiass at any time during the semester 
without penalty and receive grade "W" in the class concerned, 
regardless of the grade being rxrcied. it is the student's responsi- 
bilfty to inform the instructor that he is withdrawing, and failure 
to do so could result in recefvmg an undesired grade. 

Also, a student may. at the time of final examination, rctquest a 
'W. "niis is done by filing a "Conditional Petition." 

A student may request a progress report from his instructor 
during the semester. 

DEFINITION OF A UNIT OF CRI:DIT 

One unit of credit is defined as ont hour of recitation or lecture 
(together With the required two hours of outside preparation for each 
hour of recitation or lecture), or three hours of taboiatory work, 
each week for a semester of 18 weeks. 

ATTENDANCE REGUUTIONS 

Regular attendance is required at every meeting of all courses 
for v^ftich students are enrolled. Responsibility for making up work 
missed because of absence rests with the student. Oistnct policy 
does not permit attendance in class except by students registered in 
the class for credit. Leaves of absence may be grante^d by instructors 
for limited periods to cover illness. hosp»tatization or acute emer- 
gencies. 



HONOR STUDENTS 

Full-time students who earn a grade point average of 3.0 or 
better for a semester are honored by being pJaced on the Oe;tn*s 
List for the semester concerned. 

REPETITION OF A COURSE 

Students are permitted to repeat a course once. The repf/it is 
so noted on the student's record; both grades are computed in the' 
grade-point average and unit credit is granted for the first comple- 
tion only. Students who have received credit in a subject may not 
enroll for credit in a class of lower level in the same subject. 

CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 

Credit by examination may be granted under special circum* 
stances. To apply for the opportunity to seek credit by examination, 
the student must be; registered at I iney CoMege, in good star^in^ 
and must have completed a minim jm of 6 units at Laney College. 
Such credit cannt be counted towarJ the 15 -unit residence require* 
mcnt for graduation. 

Information regarding credit allowable and procedures may be 
ot>tained from the Admissions and Records Office. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE 

Students who officiaily withdraw before the end of the i^mettv 
wiH receive grade "W." 

Students who withdraw from the College are urged to investigate 
educational opportunities afforded bv tKi adult education facilities 
in various northern A'ameda Goun'/y school districts. 

DISMISSAL 

College policy provides that a student may be placed or* probation, 
suspended or expetled for violation of the Code of Student Conduct. 
Copies of the Code of Student Conduct will be provided to all 
students during 'egistration, and are available in the Student Per 
sonnel Services office. 

TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 

Ofiicia} transcripts are n^ailed directly to other educah'onaf instl. 
tutlons upon written request by a student or the institution 
concerned. Two transcripts are provided without cost to the student 
A charge is made for additional copies. Transcripts will not be 
issued until all fiscal obligations due the campus are cleared. 
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EXCERPTS 

from 

MERRITT 

COLLEGE 

CATALOG 

Pgs. 18-22 
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ptade-point average of less Ihon 1.75 «t ih% end of any \9trr> shaU t>n 
subicc! 10 dismissaV A studoni who ts subject lo diswtssaJ tnti uho 
completoa a given term with o 2 0 grrdc-pomt avort-^ge lor the le/m. 
shall conttnue io bo subjoct to dismissat tt he has • cumutatW* 
grade-point average ot tes« than 1.75. 
3. DtsmUted: A student who is subject to dismissal and compielat a 
jSven lerm with loss lhar» a 1.75 average for that lerm, and who has 
cumutalively allemplcd t5 quarter units or more shatf be dismissed. 

CHHOmC WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 

At the end of the spring quarter of each college year, sludanU who 
have enrollad in a total of 15 quarter units or more dimng the previous 
three quarters wtU hnvo thetr records reviewed. These students whoso 
unila of "W" in the academic year equal or exceed the number of units 
comp!9ted shall be required to petition for readmtssion to the cotlega, 

TRAWSFEfl STUDENTS 

A student transferring to Merritt College shall bo on ecademlc 
probation if his grade-point average in «U units previously attempted at • 
university, lour-year or community college is below 2.0. Thereafter, he Is 
subject to the Merntt College probation and letenhon policy. 

ATTENDANCE POLICIES 

Regular attendance is expected at every meeting of all courses in which 
tludt>>n*.s are enroUed. When students must be absent because of iUness, 
hDspitolizatton, or scute emergencies, (hey report such absences to their 
Instructors on returning to classes. Instructors are authorizeti to drop ■ 
student for nonatiendonce if the student fails to attend regularly and his 
absences are considered by Ihe instructor as "unexcused," Failure to At- 
tend class may be taken into consideration by instructors in assigning 
grades. 

Leaves ot absence may be granted for limited periods to covar Illness, 
fiospiialf/ation. or ecufe emergencies. Requests lor such leaves should be 
made to the Olhce ol Student Personnel either in person or by phono, 

ResponstbilHy for making up work missed because of absence rests 
with the student. 

AHendanca in classes is limited to those who are regularly enrolled In 
those classes. 

Instructors will announce fheir affendanc* policy at the beglnnlno of 
th« course. 



CENSUS DAY 

To become cl<g<bte for apoorfionment of state funds for support of the 
college, each colieqe must establish an Average Daily Attendance (ADA), 
This IS established by submitting enrollment on a specific day in the quar* 
ter - Census Day. Census Day is Monday ot the lourth.weeK of regularly 
scheduled classes. The Cbileqe s portion ol state financial Support Is 
dependent on the number of students actively enrolled on that day. 

DROPPING CLASSES 

A student may drop a class at any time during the quarter. The 
student s class drop card must be ctifamed from the instructor Involved 
and deposited with the Office of Student Personnel Services. A grade of 
rvf" will t>e recorded. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE 

Students who withdraw from the College at any time during the quarter 
Should make their withdrawal official throuqn the Office of Student Per- 
sonnel Servrces. Official withdrawal insures an honorable dismissal that is 
reflected on any transcripts the stuoent may later request from ttts 
College. 

Students who withdraw ttom the CoMege are urged to investigate 
educational opportunities afforded by adult oducation facilities in various 
northern Atamoda County school districts. 
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EXCERPTS from NORTH PERALTA COMMUNITY COLLEGE (Grove Street) 
Pgs. 19, 20, 21 



GRADING SYSTEM 

The grades and grade point 
Street College are ci followit 

A — Excellent 
B — Good 
C— Average 
Possing 
I — Incomplete 
W — Withdrowal 
CR— Credit 
NCR— No Credit 



averages owarded by the Grove 



— 4 grade 
— 3 grade 
— 2 grade 
— \ grade 
— 0 grode 
— 0 grade 
— 0 grade 
— ^ grade 



points per ur)it 
points per unit 
points per un't 
point per unit 
points per unit 
points per unit 
points per unit 
points per unit 



Awording of grades to students is the responsibility of the instructor 
of the course in which the student is enrolled. Students who feel thor 
^ on incorrect grade wos issued should consult the insfructcr, Cnc6 
i aworded, graces may not be chonged exccoi where evidence is pre* 
; sented that a clericof error is involved, in rcre coses where extenuating 
cifcumstoncs exist the Deon of Instruction may approve an in* 
sfructor's request to moke a grade chonge. Students may cppeol a 
grade through a petition which moy be obtained from the Office of 
I Student Personnel Services. 

A grade of '*W" is given for courses dropped and for nonottendonce 
; drops. A student may also elect to receive o grode of "W" of any time 
up to and including the final examincnon dote If He so requests. 

A grade of "\" moy be chonged to o letter gr^jde within the next 
quarter the student is registered. Arrongements shall be mode with 
Ihe instructor to make up on incomplete grade. 

The grade of **CR*' shows successful comoletion of a course which 
has besn designoted in the catalog as o credit/no credit course. This 
grade may not be changed to a leftter grade. 

:ADEMtC RECOGNITION 

Full-time students who eorn a grade point overage of 3.0 or better 
for a quarter are honored by being placed on the Dean's List for rhe 
quorter concerned. 

Students who receive the Associate in Arr^ degree are groduoted 
"with honors'* if they have a cumulative grode-poinr overogc of 3.10 



to 3.74. Those with a cumulativ? grade-point overage of 3.75 and 
above ore groduoted "wilh highest honors.'* 

CREDIT/NONCREDIT COURSES 

In de?fgnated courses, students may elect to fake the course on o 
credit/noncredit basis rather than receive n letter grade. Upon tuc- 
cessful compbrion of o credit/noncredit course the student earns the 
specified number of units and his record wiN show CR. If the student's 
work is unsotisfcdory his record of the end of the course will ihovy 
NCR. 

All courses listed in the Announcement of Courses ore fdentiffed by 
a ^.ymbol that oppenrs directly after ihe number of the course. Courses 
foil into these cotegories: 

1 . Courses token for letter grade only fnd symbol) 

2- Courses toVen for credit/noncredit only (symbo!:r=ff) 

3. Courses that moy be token either for a letter grade or on credit/ 

noncredtl basis isymbal;--:tl 
Before o student may enroll in ony course excepi remedial or orUn> 
tafion on o credit/noncredit basis he must hove completed 12 quarter 
units in courses for which letter grades are given with o 2.0 grade- 
point overage. Thereafter he may enroll in one credit/noncredit course 
each quaner under the following conditions: 

1. A course moy be token an a credif noncredit basis only once. 
The course may be repealed as a letter groo? course. 

2. Ir o student hos received o noncrodit grade (NCR) in two courses 
he is no longer eligible la toko courses an a credit/noncredit 
basis. 

3. A course selected for credit/noncredit grading may not be one 
required in the student's mo(ar. If o student changes his major, 
cou/scs he hos tcikon on credit/noncredit basis will not count OS 
sotisTytng major requirements. 

4. The Lour^e selected may not be used to satisfy general educo- 
tion or breadth requirements. 

5. In courses that rrioy be token cither for a letter grode or on ts 
cr.edit/noncredit bosis the sludcnt must choose which he desires. 
Prior to the end of the sixth week of instruction, as specified In 
the college coiendor, the student most indicate to the inMrucfor 
whether he is enrolled for a fstter grade or on a credit/noncredit 
basis. 

6. The designation ctedit/noncrcdit (CR of NCR} mc y not be changed 
1o a letter grade. 



CHRONIC WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 

Af the end ol the spring riucnfer of eorh coflege yeor students, who 
hove tnroUcH in o lottjl of )5 quarter units or more durir^ the ptevious 
three quarters will have their records reviewed. Those .dents whose 
ur^its of ' W" in the ocodcmu. year equal or ,ej<cecd tiif -umber of 
units completed sholl be required to petition lor rendmisj -jn to the 
college 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX 111(A) 



The Peralta Colleges 

Percent Distribution of Grades 
Spring 1972 
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APPENDIX III(B) 



Gisde Distribution Study 

Bureau of Junior College General Education 

Spring 1967, Semester or Quarter 



APPENDIX III (B) 



CRAPE DISTRIBUTION STTOY 
Bureau of Junior College General E«^ucatlcn 
Spring 1967 » Semester or Quarter 
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Editor* o Kotet 

The data contained in this survey was compiled hy Carl ^» Winter and Kenneth Wood 
ia the Bureau of Junior College General Education^ State Apartment of Education^ frcoi 
the total population of all junior colleges in California in the Spring of 196?. N"?6f 
100^ response. Henry Tyler, Executive Secretary of the California Junioi* College 
Association conducted similiar surveys in 1?55 and 19^0, both of which are available 
frcn Dr« Lloyd E. Messersrjith, Executive Director, California Jtrnior College Association^ 
2017 "0" Street, Sacramento, California 9581ii» 



Bureau of Junior College General Education 
California StaCc Dcparcmenc of Education 
May 20. 1968 
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APPENDIX XXI (C) 



COIWARATIVE CrJlDE DISTRIBITTIOXS 
(Percentage In each Cacegory) 
Spring Scraester/QU'::rter 19V2 
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Editor's r?oter The data from the 27 Northern California Cocmunity Colleges 
vas compiled by Paul Becker, Dean of Student Services^ Columbia College, 
Coluinbia, California. The questionnaire nade no dirtinction bct^jcon regular 
day and extended day, hence, it is acsuncd that the pcrcentaccc reflect 
aggregate data, or, are averages between regular day and e:ctended day. 
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University of California 

Percent Distribution of Grades Awarded 
in Undergraduate Courses 



1962-1969 
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APPENDIX III(F) 



The Peralta Colleges 

Percent Graiie Distributions By College 
By Department 

Spring 1972 
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